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~. Its circulation is large and among the most 
tive and intelligent portion of the community. 
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Agricultural. 


Improvement of Carnations. 

\t a meeting of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, Mr. C. W. Ward of Queens, 
\.Y., gave a history of the improvement of 
carnation. This plant is a native of 
southern Europe, and has been cultivated 
for more than 2000 years. It is said to have 
heen introduced into England at the time of 
the Roman invasion of Great Britain, and at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century its va- 
rieties were so numerous that in 1597 a writer 
declared that one might as well ‘‘number the 
sands as to try to enumerate the many 
new varieties. 

Originally a single flower of an inch across, 
with five petals, and of flesh-colored tint, 
whence its name, from ‘*‘ carnis ”’ or flesh, it 
was rapidly developed into a variety of 
eolors. and brought to the present condition 
of the double tlower, some of which may be 
four inches or more aeross. Much of this 
work was begun in England and France, but 
it has lately been greatly improved by the 
efforts of the members of the American Car- 
nation Society. 

By hybridizing the double bloom was grad- 
ually brought out, and then efforts were 
made toinerease size of tlower, to lengthen 
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a semi-double tlower.' Figure 4 is a flower, 


very nearly double, and Figure 5 has more) 
petals, so that it is a full double tlower. In| 
these specimens the size remains the same, | 
orabout an inch in diameter.. Then began , 
the work in which American hybridizers | 
have been most successful, of increasing the 
size of bloom, lengthening ‘and strengthen- | 
ing the stem, and producing greater varieties | 
of color and more brilliancy of coloring. 

phen Sap aeiene iS 

Bees and Honey. 

The candy pails which confectioners use | 
are excellent for shipping small lots of ex- 
tracted honey, if they are made perfectly , 
clean outside and inside. They hold about 
sixty pounds, and can generally be bought at 
the grocers for ten or fifteen cents each. 
Clean them, and sceur them if necessary, 
weigh them accurately, fill them and weigh 
again, marking gross and net weight on the 
cover, then nail the cover on, and they are 
ready for shipment, especially if to be sent | 
only short distances. | 





An exchange says a few colonies of bees | 
may be kept during the winter in a cellar | 
devoted to keeping the supply of winter | 
vegetables for the family if it is not visited 
too often, and the light is kept low when 
taken down there. But if vegetables and 
fruit are allowed to remain there after they 
have begun to decay, the air will not be fit 
for the bees, and they will be aftlicted with 
the diarrheea. While we think bees can be 
wintered as well on the summer stands as in 
a cellar, and with less care, we publish the 
above, and would suggest that some people 
would do well to have a few hives of bees in 
the cellar, and when the air was so bad as to 
be unhealthy for the bees they might think it 
was dangerous to have it coming up through 
floors and open doors into the living and 
sleeping rooms of the family. Little chil- 
dren who sit and play on the floor often 
suffer more from this foul air than those 
who are moving about from room to room or 
out of doors oceasionally, and the baby will 
not stand much more impure air than the 
bee. 





A writer in the Northwestern Agricultu- 
rist says the bees’ eggs can be safely sent 
through the mail, if they are taken when 
freshly laid, with a piece of the dry comb in 
which they are, and carefully packed ina 
box. She does not say how far or how long | 


prefer to buy the queens if they. were to 
be brought a trip of three or four days, yet 
those;who care to try this method may do so 





BOSTON, MASS., S 
in open market and the exhibit will show 
the adulterants thereby extracted from the 
foods. The results will be somewhat start- 
ling, as some of these adulterants are del 
eterious to health; in quantities they are 
deadly. Dyes and coloring matter used for 
making food products appear attractive and 
inviting will also-be shown. 

FOR BETTER ROADS. 

One of the exhibits of the Department of 
Agriculture at the Buffalo Exposition, in- 
teresting to farmers, will be the different 
materials used in improved road making. 
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much gluten, ete., one which will make the 
best bread. Wheat for milling is all selected 
on a basis of chemical analysis. If grain is 
lacking in certain constituents it is less: val- 
uable. The work that we are doing—now in 
its second year—is along the line of determin- 
ing by scientific experiments what con- 
ditions of farming will produce the best 
wheat according to this commercial stand- 
ard. That is, we take samples of wheat 
meeting these requirements, and throughout 
different stations in various parts of the 
country grow wheats ‘from these samples, 
keeping records of its culture. The follow- 


AN IDEAL WHITE CARNATION. 





The various good roads interests are organ- 
izing and carrying on a vigorous campaign 
looking to a betterment of the country farm 


roads. It has been -shown that “wherever tiv 
; ditions improve or deteriorate wheat accord- 


good roads have been established the farm 


ing year more wheat is grown from the seed 


of this) wheat and the analysis continued 


year by.year, and so on, until at the end of 
‘8-we will have a record of what con- 


values have largely increased and the farm: ing to the miller’s standpoint. 


EXPORT OF DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

The past two weeks have shown much 
activity among severa] divisions of the De-: 
partment of Agriculture, owing to the de- 
parture of two of the officials connected with 
that department for distant lands. 

Mr. Jared G. Smith, former chief of the 
division of plant and seed introduction, has 
been appointed to take charge of the Govern- 
ment Hawaiian Experiment Station, and he 
left on the 15th of March for the Pear] of the 
Pacific. Mr. Smith’s work has been very 
valuable to the department and to the 
country at large. Heis well qualified for 
his new position. 

Mr. B. A. Pearson, the assistant chief of 
the Dairy Division, has gone South as the 
special envoy of Secretary Wilson to the 
West Indies. His itinerary will take in most 
of the islands located in the Carribean Sea, 
and he will demonstrate to the inhabitants 
of those isles that Americans can and do 
make just as good and as cheap butter and 
cheese as the Danes, who at the present 
time seem to hold a monopoly of that trade. 
The Danes procure their cow feed from 
America, and they would be unable to ex- 


] port one pound of dairy products were it not 


for the American farmer. Mr. Pearson will 
be gone several months, and he hopes by 
that time to have firmly established the 
nucleus for a rising and growing market for 
American dairy products. 


AMERICAN MEATS IN GERMANY. 


The German meat inspection law, passed 
about a year ago, which practically pro- 
hibits the importation of American meats, 
seems likely to fall of its own weight. Con- 
sul Diederich, at Bremen, states that it has 
made no friend in Germany. Dr. Karl 
Frankel, a German authority on all ques- 
tions bearing on public health, gave utter- 
ance recently to very severe criticisms of 
the new law. He even went so far as to say 
that it was nothing more than a cloak, faded 
and worn, hung over the agrarian idol. He 
asserted that he spoke in the interests of na- 
tional hygiene, and showed that while the 
Government had declared that the passage 
of the law was required in the interest of 
public health, nothing suffered more from 
the passage of this law than did the 
public health of the German nation, for the 
prevailing high prices of meat necessarily 
lessened its consumption, while the health 
of the nation demanded an increase. 
~~ Phe trade in American carméd meats for- 
merly amounted to from $6,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000 per annum. wwY E, MITCHELL. 
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lives. To visit one of Vermont’s large sugar 
places in the ‘thick ” of the season. would 
cause one to open his eyes to observe how 
extensive the. business is, and how com- 
plete and enjoyable sugar making becomes. 
Modern thought and Yankee ingenuity com- 
bined have reyolutionized the making of 
maple sugar. 

There are. sugar places which have over 
thirty thousand trees. The sap is gathered 
and drawn tothe sugar house, which, by 
the way, hasa marble floor and a train of 
cars run on a track and drawn by a steam 
engine. But that is another story and rep- 
resents a most extensive operation. 

Albany, Vt. W. A. SARGENT. 





New York Farm Notes. 

Here in Lewis County we are just begin- 
ning to realize the approach of spring. The 
temperature is sufficiently warm to com- 
mence the settling of the great depth of 
snow which has covered the earth during 
the past season. Up to date, very little rain 
has fallen and but few thaws have occurred 
since winter set in, last of November. 

Up to March 25 we had 122 days of con- 
tinuous sleighing. Hence, before the close 
of the sleighing season all former records 
here will be broken. We have had colder 
winters than the one just passed, but for its 
length it is phenomenal. 

Our sugar makers are breaking into their 
sugar orchards and some have commenced 
to tap their trees. Thereis no frost in the 
ground and grass was green when the snow 
came on. If freezing and thawing do not 
take place after the snow disappears, our 
farmers will look forward to a good hay 
season. Hay will be pretty well used up 
about this section, as these long winters tell 
on fodder and fuel. During the winter hay 
has been selling in this vicinity at from $10 
to $12 per ton in the barns, with but little 
for sale at any price. There has been a 
large amountfof mill feed purchased and fed 
out during the past winter. 

The greater portion of our dairymen in 
this section are following winter dairying. 
Cows become fresh in the fall and early part 
of winter, and consequently require proper 
care and good grain rations to keep up their 
milk flow and at the same time to keep the 
animals in a comfortable condition. 

Some of our cheese factories have been 
running through the winter and cheese has 
sold at a good ‘price, thus remunerating the 
farmer for the extra care and expense of 
carrying on his business. 





and strengthen the stem, and to multiply the 
variety of colors, which now embrace almost 
all shades but blue, and approach this very 


| y * * * ° 
** What is wanted in wheat is a high per- 


is not 
| simply a question of the yield per acre. A 


Washington, D.C. 
27> 


to see what results they can get. She also communities are prosperous. 
cautions beekeepers to shade their hives in ee Et aan ‘centage of gluten or protein. It 
winter or early spring, when the sun shines | GOVERNMENT INSPECTION OF FOOD PROD- | 


In this immediate vicinity the milk is 
delivered to the milk station and is shipped 
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iy in varying shades of purple. 
llybridizing is done by removing the 
pollen from the anthers of one plant to the 
pistils of another, with camel’s hair brush, 


tweezers, or by bringing the flowers in con- 
tact From the seed thus produced have 


come our new varieties, the best being se- 
lected from hundreds of plants that are 
allowed to start. The process is not only 
tedious but expensive, as for one that is 
saved as promising to be an improvement, 
there must often be hundreds rejected as 
ny only*reversions back to inferior types. 
Stereopticon pictures were shown of many 
varieties, some of which, though introduced 
ss than ten years ago, are now rejected be- 
+ of better types appearing, or because 
! such faults as being too sparing of blooms 
be a success commercially, or because of 
ting in the calyx. The Governor 
sevelt, a seedling of 1897, has flowers 
and one-half to four inches in 
ineter, is of symmetrical form, and has 
excellent stem. Another new acquisi- 
nownas the anemone-flowered carnation, 
'l apparently six miniature tlowers in the 
treof the bloom, the largest surrounded 
ve smaller ones, and the whole by a 
- row of broad petals. Unfortunately 
sroduced neither seed nor pollen, and thus 
ot be used in hybridizing. 
‘arnations procured from the stores often 
1 be kept but a few days. This Mr. Ward 
bes to improper treatment by dealers, 
» take the flowers from the boxes, plunge 
stems immediately into ice-cold water 
\then set them into a cold ice box. The 
ernate chilling and heating when again 
oved to highly heated dry rooms is suffi- 
t reason for premature withering. 
plunging the stems in water from 
ch the chill has been taken, so that it 
» slightly warm to the hand, and then 
ig the vase in a room not colder than 
'o 4°, and allowing flowers and water to 
down with the room, they can be kept 
“to three weeks and some varieties four 
‘e weeks. If kept at night in a room at 
050° they may be brought into a warm 
by day and returned to cool room at 
', and kept thus for a week or ten days. 
rough computation which he has made 
shim to think there are $2,000,000 in- 
lin carnation growing in the United 
“s, and possibly more than five thousand 
« engaged in the business, whose wages 
* from $35 to $100 per month, probably 
‘xing $45. The value of plants and 
iis sold should be from three to four 
» the amount of capital invested, or 
1,00) to $8,000,000 a year. 
out 2,500,000 young carnation plants and 
‘| cuttings are sold each year, and the 
“ts produce at leastas many more which 
ise for growing, from which they sell 
iooms. About four-fifths of these tea 
 undes glass in winter to produce cur 
rs, or from three million to four million 
~are housed. If they yield twenty 
“'s to each plant, here there are not less 
‘Ixty million flowers sold each year. 
‘© -arnation is certainly one of the most 
ir of the florist’s flowers, and perhaps 
‘ost profitable. : 
late 1 we have a representation of the 
‘tion from the single carnation to the 
‘ule, figure 1 being the single flower, a 
“)) crimson with five petals. Figure 2 shows 
\tst step in improvement, adding a sixth 
etal, Figure 3 shows addition of three or 
“''sinall short petals in the centre, making 
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warm on them and there is a cold wind blow- 
ing not directly on the hive. The bees may 
be tempted out by the warmth inside, but 
when they are where they feel the wind they 
are unable to fly and fall upon the snow. 
We have noticed dead bees upon the snow 
around the hives, but have usually thought 
there were more that had died in the hive 
and were brought out than that were chilled 
in flying, unless there had been a sudden 
change of temperature, also that most of 
those that flew out and died were the old 
bees that had reached their allotted time of 
life. We are not so much worried by them as 
by dead bees on the bottom board of the hive. 
This last is apt to be an indication that the 





mortality is so great and the colony so weak 
that they are not able to bring out their 
dead. 

A writer,inthe Michigan Farmer says that 
when the part of the State in which he re- 
sides was first settled there were no bees 





there, and the people who planted pump-; 
kins, squashes and melons were surprised 


that they could get no fruit on their vines, | 


unless they pollenized them by hand. After | 


bees were introduced they found no trouble, | 
but they are in danger of again not being | 


able to raise these or the small fruits, as the 
bees are dying from foul brood, which is 
spreading rapidly there. They may also be 


unable to grow clover seed, which has been | 
an important crop in some parts of the} 
He has often seen fields of red clover | 
The State | 
should take some measure to stop the spread | 


State. 
covered with the Italian bees. 


of this disease. In New York the inspectors 
appointed have destroyed many swarms, bu 
saved many more that were infected, and 
have gone far toward ridding the State of 
the disease. In Ontario, Canada, the in- 
spector has done much toward stopping 
it there, while in California they neglected 
itso long that it has now got among the 
wild bees on the mountains and ledges, 
and they fear it will be impossible to check 
its further spread among the apiaries there, 
as it is highly contagious. There will be an 
effort made this winter to have one or more 
inspectors appointed in Maine, with author- 
ity and funds to destroy all infected broods. 
They propose to copy after the law enacted 
in Wisconsin, which has proved very 
effectual there. 

The comb honey, whether for market or 
for bee feeding, should be kept in a dry 
place where the temperature will not go 
below 50° or above 100° at any time. To 
have the honey get mouldy or sour, or even 
badly candied, for bee feeding injures it as 
much as for the table. A cupboard in a 
kitchen or near the kitchen chimney in a 
room above is a good place when one does 
not keep enough through the winter to need 
a room especially for it. 
al 
Notes from Washington, D. C. 

PURE FOOD EXHIBIT. 


The division of chemistry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will have an interesting 
section at the Buffalo Exposition, which 
will be known as the pure food exhibit. In 
this both pure and adulterated foods will 
be shown. It seems that the pure foods, 
strictly speaking, are somewhat in the 
minority, as almost everything is adulter- 
ated in some manner although the adulter- 
ation is not always harmful. Chemical 








analyses are being made by the Government 





agents of common every-day foods procured 


’ | 
sail , good wheat should analyze from twelve to 


lost peeling pid daar ny = re “3 ~~ fifteen per cent. gluten. Wheat at present 
Department of Agriculture, will, under the’ analyzes as low as ten and even sometimes 














EVOLUTION OF THE CARNATION FROM A SINGLE TO A DOUBLE FLOWER. 





Agricultural Department appropriation 
passed by the late Congress, creating four 
new bureaus, unquestionably be chosen as 
director of the bureau of which [the divi- 
sion of chemistry forms a most important 
part. Doctor Wiley’s work as chemist is 
intimately connected with food adulter- 
ations, food inspection, etc. 


at eight per cent. gluten, while we have 
samples reaching sixteen per cent. 

‘S We are following the same general lines 
with the sugar beet, carrying along our 
chemical] analyses with the culture, and when 
the experiments are completed we should 
know the conditions of soil, climate, fertil- 

; izing and general treatment which will pro- 


‘“* Under the new law,” he stated to your duce certain results, such as percentages of 


correspondent, ‘‘the government will be 
authorized to inspect all food products ex- 
ported. This is a matter of considerable 
importance to our foreign trade. It will be 
a guarantee to foreign buyers of what they 
are getting, but it will be yet greater pro- 
tection to our own exporters, for they will 
have our own government back of them. 
At the present time foreign countries 
are placing all sorts of _ restrictions 
and regulations on. American products, 
the analyses being made and their quality 
and wholesomeness determined by their 
officials. Under American inspection of 
exported products, these countries will have 
to accept the verdict of the United States 
regarding their analyses; if they do not it 
becomes an international matter—one be- 
tween the chemists of this country and 
those of the foreign countries, thus the 
American exporter will not be at the mercy, 
as at present, of the foreign officials. This 
includes all food products. 

‘* The Division of Chemistry is thought 
sometimes not to be of ‘much direct benefit 
tothe farmer. Weare carrying ontwo or 
three experiments now, which, when com- 
pleted, will be certainly of direct farm con- 
cern. One is with wheat. The milling of 
wheat is now carried on ona highly scien- 
tific basis. A standard of flour has been 
established, containing so much starch, so 


sugar, purity, ete. 

‘*The same work is also being carried on 
| with muskmelons. The mere matter of a 
slight difference in composition of musk- 
melons producing flavor and sweetness is 
causing the shipping of. muskmelons from 
Colorado all over the country.”’ 

SPRAYING LORE. 

Most of the experiment stations are get- 
ting out posters and literature on spraying 
for the ensuing year. They are of a good 
deal of practical value, and every fruit- 
grower and every farmer, whether he is a 
fruit grower or not, should have one of 
them. The. statistics .which have been 
covered by some of the _ States 
shOw. conelusively the great saving to 
erops : resulting from intelligent © spray- 
ing. This includes not only fruits but 
many of the vegetebles, as the attacks of 
various worms and insects can be controlled 
by spraying, wet or dry. Most of these, 
posters are good-sized sheets which can be | 
tacked up on the wall or inside of the barn 
door, as a constant reminder, and serving 4s | 
good food for study at odd moments, or dur- 
ing showers or rainy spells. They can usu- 
ally be obtained by simple request to the’ 
Director of the State Experiment Station. | 
The State posters are the most useful,as they 
are prepared of course to cover the lines of 
local production. 


Maple Sugar Talk. 

This is the season of the year when there 
is much talk about maple sugar making, and 
so many good things can be mentioned to 
the beginner as well as to the experienced 
one, that would not only assist, but 
greatly enlarge the successful production of 
maple sugar and syrup, that a few little sug- 
gestions may not be amiss. There are many 
erroneous ideas prevailing among us that 
but little knowledge of the subject is neces- 
sary in order to be successful in making the 
sugar. 

Experience is necessary, and to be success- 
ful one has to make a deep study in all the 
essential requirements, especially the de- 
tails, which are desirable in the care and 
proper making of sugar. So many little 
things are needed which greatly assist the 
proper boiling down, proper cooling off, ete., 
that, to an experienced hand, it seems that 
every one should be cautioned as to small 
details at the beginning. 

There was an article recently published in 

ne of the prominent agricultural papers as 
regards maple sugar and its manufacture. 
This article and portions of it have been 
copied quite extensively. The article goes 
on to say, ‘* $50 would complete a_ boiling 
house, buy necessary buckets, pails, pans, 
etc., to enable one to tap four hundred trees 
and make the sugar from the same.”’ 


Now, this statement cannot possibly be 
true. If this man is so far behind the times 
to think and to say that such an amount! 
would be sufficient for fitting and managing 
four hundred trees, he must have in mind 
the old, time-honored boiling kettle, no 
house or quarters to make the sugar in and 
no buckets to catch his sap in. He must 
have got back as faras the Indians, when 
troughs hewed out of fir trees were in use, 
and “ spiles,”’ as he calls them, made from 
some kind of wood, with the pith pushed 
out. 

To advocate such ancient knowledge in this 
enlightened age is all wrong, and shows but 
little knowledge on the part of the writer. 
The sum of $50 would scarcely buy the 
buckets, even the very cheapest and lowest 
grades. Then you would have your sugar 
house to build, your arches to make, or boil- 
ing pans, or evaporators, spouts, pails, draw 
buckets, storage tanks, sleds and many 
smaller but equally useful and necessary 
tools, that must go to the making up of even 
a low priced, small affair. 

In the making of maple sugar, as in other 
branches of farm industry, the best of all 
tools and contrivances are none too good. 
The better your facilities the better your 
products and the better your market. 

The writer further states in his article 
that ‘‘ the usual flowage of a sugar bush is 
six pounds toa tree.”” This is so far from 
an actual fact that again it is necessary to 
state that the writer is greatly at fault. In 
basing my knowledge'I am writing situated 





in the very heart of the greatest maple-sugar- 
making country in the world, northern Ver- 
mont. It is known there is no greater pro- 
ducing section of the country than Vermont, | 
as it makes nearly half the entire product of 
the United States, and a sugar plantation in 
this section of the country that produces a 
flowage of three pounds to a tree is con-. 
sidered good. 
It is nothing strange that Vermonters are , 
so successful in maple-sugar making, be- 
cause it seems to be a home industry. They 
have been brought up amidst it all their 


to New York city. At present only ninety- 
three cents per hundred pounds is paid for 
milk at the station. This low price, in com 
parison to what it costs the dairyman to 
produce the milk and the task of going over 
the bad roads daily, to the station, makes 
the§ dairymen think about starting more 
factories very soon. 

The veal-calf business has been paying the 
farmers who follow the industry of fatten- 
ing calves for the purpose of using their sur- 
plus milk in that way. Calves are sold up 
to the present time, at five and six cents per 
pound, live weight, at our local markets, 
delivery every two weeks. Those farmers 
who live remote from cheese factories, or 
the milk stations, can utilize their milk toa 
“good advantage in fattening calves and _ sell- 
ing the same at the above prices. 

Milch cows bring good prices when their 
product is satisfactory. Our local buyers 
have been paying $7 per one hundred pounds 
for dressed pork of late, and it is not plen- 
tiful even at that price. Milk stations do 
away with pork fattening and cause a scarc- 
ity. Good horses are in great demand and 
bring the prices of years ago, before their 
values fell off to such an alarming extent. 
Another prosperous season for the agricult- 
ural classes is predicted. P. E. WHite. 

Deer River, Lewis Co., N. Y., March 25. 

- #*<><- 
The Flowe: Garden. 


We used to know anold lady who said 
that a house without any flowers around it 
always looked ‘dreadful lonesome.”’ It 
certainly does havea sort of deserted and 
neglected look, if there are no plants in 
either dooryard or window, and the farmer 
has little excuse for not having a few plants 
to brighten up his premises and give a touch 
of color to them. There are the old-fash- 
ioned annuals, alyssum, mignonette, petu- 
nia, nicotiana, all of which are fragrant, 
nasturtium, both dwarf and_ climbing, 
balsams, even the showy marigolds, zinnia, 
poppies, coreopsis, and the morning glories 
to cover some fence or building. Seed of 
any of these can be bought for a few cents, 
and if the flowers are not kept too closely 
picked they will seed the ground so that 
really they may be called perennial. A little 
more trouble to sow seed in the house, or a 
little expense for plants, will give the asters, 
verbenas, pinks, salvias and stocks, and the 
various pelargonium or geranium. 

Then there are the bulbs, peony, dahlia, 
gladiolus, and the many different. lilies, 
eannas and tuberose, all easy of cultivation, 
none very expensive, and with such powers 
of renewal or increase from roots that in a 
few years one may have them to sell or give 
away. 

We would by no means neglect to have 
roses, and there are the old standards and 
the newer cumpetitors for popular favor, the 
climbing Ramblers, in crimson, pink and 
yellow, so loaded with blossoms and such 
vigorous growers that each bush is “a thing 
of beauty ”’ the entire season. 

The rudbeckia or golden glow, like adouble 
sunflower, and the double hollyhocks, like 
the dahlias,are a little more to be admired as 
a background for smaller plants than in the 
front, yet if ‘‘ distance lends enchantment to 





i the view,” they are well worthy of a place, 


when perhaps they may serve to conceal 
some less pleasing object, and the sunflower, 
from the mammoth to miniature, may also 
serve a good purpose in this way. 
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Agricultural. 
Dairy Notes. 

A temperature of 60° to 65° has been 
found to be the best for curing cheese. This 
is easy to maintain in the curing room by 
having the room above ground and an open- 
air duct running into it under ground by 
which the air will be cooled by the lower 
temperature of the earth. At from twenty 
to eighty feet below the surface the influ- 
ence of the sun’s heat is not felt, and the 
earth has a temperature like that of spring 
water. This is from the two extremes of 
48° to 52°, or oftener at 49° to 50°. With a 
room double walled and so snugly closed as 
to admit buc little outside air, excepting 
such as comes through the sub-earth pas- 
sage, the air in that room is easily kept at 
any temperature desired, as the air that is 
heated by the sun upon the building is 
passed out through a ventilator, and the 
amount let in and passed out can be very 
easily regulated. It is claimed that cheese 
cured in such a room shrinks from 14 to two 
per cent. less in weight, and is more perfect 
in flavor and texture than that cured where 
the temperature varies more. <A fan can be 
used to create a draft that will bring in the 
pure air and expel foul air or heated air, if 
it is necessary to do so. 


At the Iowa State Dairyman’s Association 
meeting Professor Eckles said that while 
straining the milk improved its appearance, 
it left it but little cleaner as far as bacteria 
is concerned, as about 60 per cent. of the 
manure and dust from the cows is soluble. 
Cleanliness must come from having the an- 
imal clean before beginning to milk, and 
protecting the milk from anything which 
might fallor be blownintoit. He spoke ofa 
covered pail with hole in the top only six 
inches in diameter to milk into, and said 
that in milk drawn into such a pail they 
found but 3200 germs, where there were 
43,200 in same amount of milk drawn into 
the ordinary milk pail with flaring top. 
This difference of forty thousand germs 
made so much difference that, while the milk 
from the open pail soured in forty-seven 
hours, that from the covered pail kept sweet 
sixty-four hours. 

Mr. George A. Cochrane, a well-known 
exporter of butter from Boston, in a letter to 
the New York Journal of Commerce, takes 
the same ground that we have often taken in 
these columns, that the cause of the decrease 
in the exports of butter from the United 
States since 1880, the year when they reached 
the largest amount, forty million pounds, is 
not due to any failure on the part of our 
dairymen to make as good butter as those in 
other countries, or of our exporters to send 
good butter when there was a surplus of it 
here, and a good price to be obtained for it 
there, but to the fact that in years when our 
exports were reduced, as notably in 1895, 
when they went down to 5,600,000 pounds, 
butter was scarce in this country by reason 
of a short grass crop, and abundant at a low 
price in continental Europe because of good 
crop. Similar conditions of scarcity here 
and plenty in Europe prevailed in 1900, when 
thousands of packages sent to England in 
1899 were brought back because they would 
sell for a higher price in New York and 
Boston than they would in Liverpool or 
London. In 1897 we had an abundant gras 
crop, and were able to export thirty-one 
million pounds, the highest amount, except 
ing in 1879 and 1880. 

We acknowledge, as does Mr. Cochrane, 
that the governments of Canada, Australia, 
Denmark and Russia have done much in the 
way of supporting dairy schools, and by 
providing facilities for cold storage at home 
and during transportation to enable them to 
compete with success against the butter 
from the United States, but we know too 
well the general improvement in the quality 
of the butter in our markets since 1880, or 
even back to 1860, to think we have not 
made as much progress in dairy work during 
that time as has been made in either of 
those countries. While we regret the mak- 
ing of renovated or ladle-packed butter, we 
do not think that they are greatly hurting 
our export trade, excepting that many 
English buyers, if they could not find them 
or something equally as low priced, might 
be obliged to buy a better article. We know 
that this winter English buyers have called 
for butter at twelve to fourteen cents a 
pound, because, as they said, they had not a 
demand for such butter as we quote from 
eighteen to twenty-four cents now. 

The renovated butter makes a final mar- 
ket for such as the farmer sells at eight to 
twelve cents a pound, store pay, and if one 
could only forget the many imperfections 
that had been in it before the renovating 
process, and could trust to its remaining in 
good condition until it had been used up, we 
might rejoice that it no longer went to the 
bakers because it was cheaper than oleo or 
lard, or reached what many have said 
should be its ultimate destination and sold 
as ‘‘ axle grease.”’ 

In raising a heifer calf to a dairy cow, we 
have often had occasion to give caution to 
hired help to see that the food was at the 
right temperature, and that there was 
enough, and never too much. These points 
were so important thut we sometimes forgot 
that there were others which were impor- 
tant, and which we did not leave for any one 
else to look after. If any grain was added to 
the skimmilk it was not put in raw, but al- 
ways well cooked before mixing, to a good 
porridge, and then added to the milk 
when they were at or very near the 
same temperature. After they were old 
enough to eat hay or grass well they 
would eat dry meal or shorts, we prefering 
the latter when we had early cut clover hay 
or rowen for them, and at least a part meal 
when on grass or poorer fodder. Another 
point not less important was to have plenty 
of sunlight in the stalls where they were 
kept,as neither animal nor vegetable life will 
be healthy without it. Pure air can only be 
obtained by keeping stalls well cleaned and 
well ventilated, and ventilation must be 
without exposure to direct draughts of cold 
air on them, especially at night. We do not 
have faith in the idea that night atmosphere 
in the country, or when pure, is not as 
wholesome as that of the day, but when im- 
pure the cooling causes injurious bacteria 
to settle down, and also sleeping lowers the 
temperature, causing lessening of vitality 
and greater liability not only to colds but to 
any other disease germs that may be afloat 
in the air. This is the reason for the general 
opinion that night air is injurious to man or 
beast, and only holds good when night air is 
not pure air. 











<> 
Concerning Bark. 

A tree is known by its general pose, but it 
can also be distinguished byits bark. Of 
course foliage, flowers and mature fruit also 
enter into the diagnosis. The expert woods- 
man or lumberman, who may not be at alla 
botanist, will tell you not only the general 
but the specific kind of tree, whether it be 
white or red oak, yellow or paper birch, hick- 
ory or pignut, walnut or butternut. These 
trees stick to their uniform—the facings of 
their particular arm of service, rarely 
masquerading in the trappings of other 
corps or regiments. 


We think of bark merely as th:: protecting 
envelope of the tree, but it has an individual 
as well'asa most interesting history. At 
first it consists of a mass of cells not to be 
well distinguished from fundamental pith, 
except that these cells when exposed to light 
turn green. Like leaves, then, they at 
that time contain leaf-green or chlorophyll, | 


and may act as do thecells of the leaf. ' 


Indeed, itis probable that all green parts of | 
plants, even the calyx of the flower, ' 
do so act. But, as the wood of the season 
forms, a similar formation occurs in. the 
bark. The inner portion next the wood 
develops woody tissue, and this becomes the 
‘liber’ or inner bark. Here we find the 
last cells, long, tough and flexible. These 
are applied to many purposes in the arts. | 
Then there is the cellular envelope or green | 
layer, which in woody stems is soon covered | 
bycork. This gives to trees the peculiar spe- ' 
cific color, varying in the young state from 
green or yellowish to gray, brown, or even 
red. When this tissue takes an unusual 


, development, as in cork oak, it forms the 
,commercial cork applied to so many _use- 


ful Spurposes. Our American winged or 
cork elm shows the extraordinary devel- 
ment of this material that may oc- | 
cur. Like rubber, it seems absolutely 
indispensable to civilization. It is dis- 
tinguished by its lightness and great dura- 
bility, and of its manifold applications it is 
useless to speak. Cork also forms the 
beautiful exfoliating layers of birch bark. 
Every visitor to our high northern woods ' 
knows how these successive layers can be- 
peeled off, and of their use in making canoes, 
paper, utensils and ornaments. To the 
native Indians the paper birch was a sine 
qua non. Among the functions of cork is to 
heal the smaller wounds of plants. In this 
they unite with “‘ callus.”’ 

‘“* Each yearly addition to the inner sur- 
face of the bark is seldom plainly distin- 
guishable from those which have preceded 
it, and hence we cannot positively determine - 
the age of anold tree by the layers of its 
inner bark. The bast-fibres of a single year 
often cling together in a striking manner, 
forming bands or strips of considerabe 
length, and ina few cases, notably that 0: 
Daphne Lazetta, there are fine meshes be- 
tween the fibres, so that the inner bark 
seems to be composed of layers of deli- 
cate lace.”? The tree producing this lace bark 
is a native of the West Indian Islands. The 
product will be one of the frequent cur’- 
osities brought from our new possessions 
It is said ‘‘that Charles II. received as a 
present from the governor of Jamaica a 
cravat, frill and pair of ruffles made of this 
material; and to this day it is used for bon- 
nets, collars and other articles of apparel.’’ 
Fine specimens of it occur in the collections 
of Brown University Herbarium. 

Originally smooth, as we see in young 
chestnut—an athlete stripped for the race, 
the bark in time becomes furrowed or 
wrinkled in a peculiar way for each kind of 
tree. Wemay remark in a general way that 
it breaks into these distinctive patterns as 
the results of increased expansion, but while 
there may be acommon underlying law, it , 
is certainly worked out in an astonishing | 
variety of ways. There would appear to be | 
an individual tendency in each kind of tree to 
which it constantly adheres. Who will ever 
mistake the wrinkled bark of ash for the 
smooth one of beech, the sinewy, tendonous 
ironwood for elm ? 

The bark of a tree is a complete micro- 
cosm, or little world, where many beings 
live, struggle and die. We have all ob- 
served how, upon a wet day, the north or 
northeast sides of trees more particularly 
are suddenly clothed with vivid green. If 
we scrape off some of this granular or slimy 
matter, and examine it under a lens, we find 
it to be a mixed mass of several low vege- 
tables. Indeed, upon the bark may be found 
alg, fungi, mosses, liverworts and lichens. 
While some of these are found on any tree, 
others are confined to special habitats. 
Mosses are particularly coquettish in this 
way, so that a collector must always note 
the kind of bark, and whether dead or alive, 
upon which they are found. 

These vegetable coverings of varying 
colors, from intense green to yellow or 
orange, add very much to the beauty and | 
attractiveness of the tree. Lichens, indeed, 
sometimes form, as in genus usnea, long 
hoary beards upon the trees, that are swep» 
by the wind, and look like ‘‘harpers hoar, 
with beards at rest on their bosoms.’”? We 
often find a tree like the beech scored with 
circular patterns, intricate and pretty, re- 
sembling maps. Great spreading fungi, 
forming elaborate brackets, will be found 
on trees, sometimes in tier above tier. | 
These are indicative of disease, but are the 
effect rather than the cause. When they 
appear the tree should be cleansed, ex- 
amined for wounds, disinfected and re- 
paired. Dead branches and twigs should 
be removed ; no holes left unclosed. A fun- 
gus, like a sin, seeks the exposed place and 
enters to abide. There should bea society 
for prevention of cruelty to trees; they are 
the most abused of living things. 

Amidst the green vegetation, or under the 
bark if it is detachable, will be found many 
forms of animal life. Some of these creat- 
ures are predatory and destructive, others 
merely make the treeahome. As Holmes 


says, there are ‘‘ flat forms to slidein any- 
where.” At this season certain butterflies 


and moths like to escape the cold and creep 
under decaying bark for hibernation. Of 
course white ants, slugs, borers and beetles 
all find here a home.—W. W. Bailey, in 


Journal of Education. 
Sa al 


The Hay Trade. 

There have been larger receipts of hay at 
most of the Eastern markets, but the ma- 
jority of recent arrivals have been of the 
lower grades, perhaps so when baled, or per- 
haps damaged or discolored by detention on 
the roads. The higher grades are therefore 
held at about previous rates, while there 
seems little chance of better rates for any- 
thing below the best. Boston still stands at 
the head of the list, with choice timothy in 








steady demand at $19 to $19.50 for large N.B 


bales and $18.50 to $19 for small bales. 
Other grades, either size, $17.50 to $18 for 
No. 1, $16 to $17 for No. 2 and $15 to $16 for 
No. 3 clover or clover mixed. Straw in fair 
supply at $17 to $18 for long rye, $12 to $13 
for tangled rye and $9to $9.50 for oats. 
Receipts last week were 232 cars, of which 47 
were billed for the export trade, also 22 cars 
of straw. Same week last year 239 cars, of 
which but five were for export. 

Our Boston railroads have now a capacity 
of 737 cars, of which 450 are in sheds of the 
Eastern Division, Boston & Maine, 150 on 
Fitchburg, 120 at Boston, and seventeen at 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
road. They have issued the following rules 
in regard to the storage of hay, which are 
uniform for all roads, with exception of time 
allowed for the free storage by Boston roads: 

Hay not removed from the cars, or ordered 
to connecting roads by owners within 
forty-eight hours of arrival. will be unloaded 
in hay sheds at a charge of one dollar per 
car, which includes storage for the period of 
ten business days. After then and until re- 
moval of hay by owners, the following 








ANEMONE FLOWERED CARNATION. See page 1. 





For the next five days, or part thereof, 
one dollar per car, or part of a car. 

For the next five days, or part thereof, 
$1.50 per car, or part of a car. 

For each succeeding period of five days, or 
part thereof, $2 per car, or part of a car. 

In computing the time after the expiration 
of the original period of ten days, Sundays 
and holidays are included. 

In case the hay sheds are full t&e rates 


amed above will be charged on all hay held , 


n cars after the expiration of ten business 
days from the date of the arrival of the cars, 


and this rule will be enforced at all of the, 


terminal stations in Boston. Hay is held at 
the owner’s risk of fire. 

On Jan. 24, 1901, the Boston & Albany 
Railroad amended temporarily the above 
notice, so far as it relates to that company, 
free storage being reduced from ten days to 
five days. 

In New York receipts have been very 
heavy during the week, and dealers are 
making concessions on all grades, with light 
demand. There were 9790 tons hay and 430 
tons straw, against 7670 tons hay and 480 tons 
straw the week previous. Same week a year 
ago 8160 tons hay. Exports were 7192 bales 
last week and 1843 bales previous week. 
Brooklyn and Jersey have had lighter re- 
ceipts, and prices are well kept at both 
places, but larger shipments are expected. 


he Hay Trade Journal gives as highest 


| prices at various markets March 22, carload 


lots on track, Boston $19.50, Brooklyn and 
Jersey City $19, New York $18.50, Philadel- 
phia, Richmond and New Orleans $17, Bal- 
timore $16.50, Buffalo and Pittsburg $16, 
Nashville $15.75, Chicago and Cincinnati 
$14.50, Memphis $14.25, Duluth $14, St. 
Louis $13.50, Minneapolis $12.75, Kansas 
City $11. 

Canadian papers report decline of prices 
there and a great decrease in demand, with 
prospects of heavy hay crop next season. 


—_—_-hc ll OO 
Export Apple Trade 


The total apple shipments to European 
ports for the week ending March 23, 1901, 
were 13,138 barrels, including 11,874 barrels 
to Liverpool, 2132 barrels to London and 
1132 barrels to Glasgow. The exports in- 
cluded 2140 barrels from Boston, 1646 barrels 
from New York, 7860 barrels from Portland, 
2825 barrels from Halifax and 667 barrels 
from St. John. For the same week last year 
the apple shipments were 26,311 barrels. 
The total apple shipments since the 
opening of the season have been 1,333,438 
barrels; same time last year, 1,242,442 bar- 
rels. In detail, the shipments have been 
406,232 barrelsfrom Boston, 233,415 barrels 


barrels from Halifax, 20,801 barrels from 
Annapolis and 7939 barrels from St. John, 


A cable despatch received on Monday 
last says: ‘‘ Steamer Commonwealth selling, 
four thousand barrels sold. Demand is 
hampered by cold weather. Fancy Baldwins 
$4.32 to $5.28, mixed No. 1 and 2 $3.36 to 
$4.08, fancy Ben Davis $4.56 to $5.16, Ben 
Davis $3.60 to $4.32. 





Cows 
Made To Breed 


By injecting with Hood Farm Breeding 
Powder. Over 75 per cent. of cows treated 
with it for failure to breed have since bred. 


After Abortion all cows should be 
treated. It thoroughly disinfects,— kills 
germs and puts organs in normal condi- 
tion. $1 and $2.50. Dollar size, mail $1.15, 
large, four times more, express, $2.75. 

Hood Farm Milk Fever Cure saves 
90 per cent. of cows attacked by this dis- 
ease. $2.50. By express, $2.75. 

Extra guood Jersey bull calves and Berk- 
shire swine generally for sale. Correspon-' 
dence solicited. Mention this paper. Address 





charges will be made: 


from New York, 221,360 barrels from Port- | never had to worry over a tear in his trousers, 
land, 246,955 barrels from Montreal, 196,736 | because he could at once order a new pair, and 


Domestic ad Foreign Fruit. 


With receipts of 5088 barrels of apples 

and exports of 2140 barrels, the supply is 
equal to the demand, and prices are a little 
weak, excepting on cold storage lots. Spy 
vary from $2.50 to $3.50a barrel, fancy cold 
storage Baldwin $3 to $3.25 and fresh- 
packed No. 1 at $2.50 to $3, with No. 2 
Baldwin and Greening at $1.50 to $2, and 
Talman Sweet at $1.50 to $2.50. The same 
old story about cranberries. They are 
| cleaning up slowly at $7 to &8 for choice 
dark, $6 to $7 for medium and boxes at $2 
to $2.50 each. Florida strawberries in small 
| Supply, and those in good condition bring 
35 to 45 cents a quart. Florida oranges sold 
| at $3.50 to $4 for bright and $3 to $3.50 for 
| russet, with large coarse at $2.25 to $2.75, 
‘and grape fruit at $4.50 for choice, down to 
| $3 to $4 for fair to good. 
There were 23,449 boxes of California fruit 
{last week and prices were kept well down. 
, Seedlings are offering at $1.75 to $2.50 a box. 
Navels at $2.25 to $2.50 for 176, 200 and 216 
counts, with 150 counts at $1.87 to $2.12 and 112 
to 126 counts $1.75 to $2. Bloods, 216 counts, 
$2 to $2.50, with half boxes, 100 to120, at 
$1.25 to $1.50 and quarters at $1 to $1.25. A 
few Jamaica oranges sold at same prices as 
last week. California grape fruit takes a 
wide range as to quality and condition, from 
$2 to $3.50 a box. There area few Valencia 
oranges at about $6 to $6.50 a case. 

A small supply of lemons now, but de- 
mand light. California are from $1.25 to $2 
a box, and Messina and Palermo from 82.25 
to $2.75 for fancy to $2 for choice. Malaga 
grapes scarce at $5 to $8.50 a cask. Dates 
and figs steady at 8 to 14 cents a pound for 
Smyrna figs and dates at 3 to 34 cents a 
pound. Bananas in fair demand at $1.25 to 

2.50 a stem as to size and condition. 

g 
Douth’s Department. 
A Fair Exchange. 

Ordinarily Horace Dunbar and Ned Winthrop 
had not much to do with each other. They went 
to the same school, it is true, but they saw as 
little of each other as possible, partly because 
they were really quite unlike in many ways, and 
partly because each was in his heart a shade 
envious of the other. Horace thought that noth- 
ing could be more desirable than Ned’s popu- 
larity with the other boys, unless it was his prow- 
ess on the football team or his.quick insight into 
difficult algebraic problems or his utter coolness 


in unexpected situations. 
On the other hand, Ned longed for the advan- 
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and here it is always stupid and nothing to do.” 


faint recollection of the wish still floating round 
in his mind, and curiously enough, each dreamed 
the same remarkable dream. 
he waked just as the bell of St. Mark’s slowly 
ind solemnly struck the hour of twelve. 


of your wish. 
every year when a wish expressed must needs be 


row.” 


down again, drew the covers over his shoulders, 
aid slept till morning. 

Long before Horace had thought of daylight 
there came a sudden bounce on his bed, which 
startled him rudely. Two fat arms were round 
his neck, trying to shake him awake, “ Here, 
what are you doing?” he shouted, indignant and 
half choked. *‘ Whoare you, anyway?” 

“Hi there, now, Ned Winthrop!” came the 
answer in shrill tones close to his ear. ‘It’s 
been snowing again; and you've got to get up 
and shovel off the walks before breakfast.” 

Generally, Horace enjoyed his morning nap; 
but such an astonishing statement as this roused 
him at once. He was wide awake in an instant. 
Where were the delicately tinted walls, the lace 
draperies, the lovely pictures, on which his 
waking gaze usually fell? How did he come in 
this funny little room, with only the plainest fur- 
nishings, school-boy belongings scattered here 
and there, and a small boy throttling him? Sud- 
denly he remembered his dream. Could his wish 
have come true? Was he, in truth, taken at his 
word, and transformed into Ned Winthrop? But 
he had no time to consider this important ques- 
tion. Dr. Winthrop, whose tall figure and hand- 
some face were well known to Horace, looked 
through the door, and said rather sternly: ‘“ Not 
up yet, Ned, my boy? You must hurry if you are 
to get through that shoveling before breakfast.” 

Horace’s mind was in a tumult. It was cer- 
tainly exciting. He wished to be Ned,—yes; 
but he didn’t wish to get up early to shovel snow. 
He felt a queer sense of injustice. He was in 
Ned’s shoes, that was evident; but, somehow, he 
was himself, too, and able to compare the feelings 
of the boy he was when he went to sleep with 
those of the boy he found himself to be when he 
waked up. 


said wonderingly. ‘Oh, yes, I am, too; I’m both 
Ned and myself.’’ 

He had plenty of time toturn the matter over 
in his mind; as he shoveled off the long walk. 
His arms ached, but he came in to breakfast with 
an appetite such as he had not had since he used 
to go fishing the summer before. 
This was the beginning of the hardest day he 
had ever known. He was tired after shoveling. 
He didn’t understand how to take the chaffing of 
the younger children. He didn’t like to have 
Ned’s errands put off on him; and he missed the 
customary good-morning talk with his own 
mother, who was always thoughful and sympa- 
thetic with him, though it was true he never 
could have her to himself half long enough. 
When he started to school, he found he hadn’t 
even money enough in his pocket to pay his car- 
fare; and he had to walk, much to his dis- 
t pleasure. 

At school he was beset with questions. “ Will 
you be on the class photograph committee?” 
“We depend on you to sell a lot of tickets for 
the class drama.” ‘You must write out that 
programme today, you Know.” Now Ned always 
seemed to enjoy that sort of thing, but Horace 
found it distasteful. Was that the price Ned had 
to pay for his popularity, he wondered. When in 
the world was he going to get time for his violin 
practice? And then came the sudden thought, 
“Why, Ned Winthrop cannot sing a note nor play 
atune.” Then, indeed, a great anguish took 
possession of him. Nomusic for him? Perhaps 
the Winthrops couldn’t afford it. And he put his 
hand in his pocket once more, wistfully. Nothing 
in the world,—no, nothing could make up to him 
such a loss as that would be. 

Then he began to think of other things. Who 
would look after his pony? And there was his 
big dog, Bruno. Ned couldn’t possibly love 
Daisy and Bruno as he had lovedthem. What 
should he do if they were no longer to be his 
very own? He waited anxiously to see if another 
Horace entered. Sure enough! In he came, 











tages which Horace possessed, and which only 
money could buy. Horace had a horse and a 
knockabout and a canoe and {a tennis court, and 
the best private golf links for twenty miles 
around. Those were for summer use, but in the 
winter he could go often to the theatre. He 


there was never any question about his taking an 
interesting trip somewhere or other every spring 
vacation. Ned wished, too, that his mother could 
go to chureh in her carriage as Mrs. Dunbar did, 
and that she had the same self-possessed grace of 
manner. Ned’s mother was a dear, blessed little 
woman,—every one: knew that, but somehow her 
bonnets all looked alike, and she never wore 
white gloves or floating ribbons. 

These were the very things each boy was think- 
ingin his heart one day as they walked across 
the common together, after finishing a test ex- 
amination at exactly the same time, and thus 
being dismissed a little earlier than the others. 
Somehow they did not find much to say; and they 
separated at the corner of Ned’s street. 

“Gracious! I’d like to be Horace Dunbar, 
mother,” said Ned, as he walked into the sitting- 
room and threw his cap on the sofa. ‘ He must 
be the very happiest boy in the world.” 

“Riches do not always bring happiness,” said 
his mother, looking up with a smile. 

“No, I Know they don’t, if you’ve got to be 
blind or mean or generally horrid along with 
them ; but Horace has simply everything.” 

Horace, too, went into the house rather dis- 
contentedly. His mother was not at home; and 
he had no brothers and sisters, as Ned had, to 
make the place lively. He liked the quiet of 
it generally, but now he thought of Ned. ‘Oh, 
dear! ” he said to himself. “ He has everything in 
the world a fellow wants. Every boy in school 
would run his legs off for him. Then there is 
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looking just as natural as if the real Horace were 
not quivering and trembling with fear inside Ned 
Winthrop’s body. 

When Ned had wakened to find himself in 

Horace’s lovely room, he went through the same 
process of surprise, consternation, and finally 
excited acquiescence. It was rather good fun to 
see the fine clothes, the silver toilet articles on 
the mahogany chiffonier, and various other in- 
dications of a luxury to which he was unaccus- 
tomed. He liked itless as he sat with Mrs. Dun- 
bar at breakfast, carefully served and well pro- 
vided for, but made slightly uncomfortable by the 
unusual formality. 
He took time fora look at some of Horace’s 
things before going to school. But, somchow the 
violin, banjo, books and pictures failed to awaken 
his enthusiasm. ‘“ Mercy me!”’ he thought: “ have 
I got to practise the way Horace always did? 
And _ how still the house is! 
Horace stands it. And his mother is always out, 
I remember.’’ 


ball practice nor consulted him about the new 


ball now,” he thought, ruefully. ‘If I can’t pitch 
any better than Horace does, of course I can, 


about, tennis court, and all—were worth that 
thrill of exultation that he had felt when scoring 
for his side in football, or coming out a winner in 
the mile run. It seemed to him a matter of very 
little consequence that he had money in his 
pocket. 

, “I think it’s really lots more fun to earn money, 
as I did for my bicycle,” he murmured to himself. 
“You just take it as a matter of course when 
you’ve always had it.” 











always something or other going on at his house, 


““Why, I’m neither myself nor Ned, either,” he | 


you on behalf of my class and myself fer | 
play; and I know I can’t.” And he thought that | generous and courteous treatment that \ 
not all Horace’s possessions—pony, canoe, knock- | joyed on our recent trip to Hood Farm. 


long day lefore. It might have been good fi |; 
each had known that the change was to last no 


Each of the boys fell asleep that night witha longer than it did, but the thought that he jad 


wilfully bartered his possessions for others that 
he knew not how to use turned bitter even the 


Each thought that drops of sweet. 


It was worse than ever when night came. for 


Atthe then the boys learned for the first time how 
final stroke a dim, veiled figure stood by the bed- nitely sweet and precious is one’s own home and 
side, and saidin the sweetest of silvery tones, one’s own mother and father. 

with words that came one by one, just as did the 
strokes of the clock: ‘* I announce tho fulfilment | as they can be,” ran on Horace’s meditations, 
There is one minute in one day of | ‘and certainly it’s good fun to hear Susie and 


“Mrs. Winthrop and the doctor are just as good 


| Tom Winthrop chatter, but, oh, I wish I could see 


granted. On the right minute today you wished a | myown pretty little mother. I'm sure she isn't 
wish. and you will awake to its fulfilment tomor- | going out tonight; and she would play on the 


| piano, if I were only at home, and I could play on 


Each ofthe boys sat up quickly in bed, un- the violin, and papa would come in and smile to 
certain for a few moments whether he were us, and’’— He could hardly keep from crying 
awake or sleeping. Then, seeing nothing, he lay | even in the midst of the fun. 


| And poor Ned, sitting in the Moorish corner of 
| the Dunbar’s music room, groaned aloud, in spite 
| of the lovely music Mrs. Dunbar was making on 
the piano,—music which seemed to move him as 


musie never had before, but only to thrill him 
| more intensely with a longing for the cosey little 
| sitting room where the blessed mother was sitting, 
| and where Susie and Tom were doing their +s 
sons forthe next day and little Frank playing 
jackstraws all by himself. 

But the evening came to an end, and two tired, 
heartsick boys went to sleep in strange beds. 

The sun shone brightly the next morning. and 
/ on no happier boys in the round world than were 
Ned and Horace to find themselves safely back 
in their own skins again. Ned felt the muscles 
of his arm, and thought of the ball he would play 
that afternoon. Horace called the maid to let 
Bruno up to his room, and then put his beloved 
violin where he could see it. 

When the boys found that they had missed a 
day in their reckoning, and that the day on which 
these wonderful things happened was set down 
inno calendar, each decided that he must have 
dreamed it all, though they were not so sure as 
to venture totalk aboutit. However. they be- 
came the best of friends after that: for they 
understood one another as never before. Horace 
became more accessible :o the other boys as 
Ned gradually drew him to greater interest in the 
class events, and he shared his privileges with 
them so unassumingly that the notion of his ever 
putting on airs was entirely forgotten. Ned de- 
veloped an unwonted gentleness at home, feeling 


that nothing could ever take the place of that 
happy home circle; and at schoolhe had a new 
way of finding out the capabilities of the most 
diffident boys and helping them to their right 


places in the class fellowship.—Christian Reis 
or. 


e 





a Curious Facts. 


—To produce a Cashmere shawl] of the best 
quality requires the constant labor of four persons 
for an entire year. 


—Umbrellas were not known in this country 
until a year or so before the Revolutionary war, 
and it was nearly a century thereafter that they 


eame into general use. 

— In one hundred years, while the population 
of the world has doubled, the population of 1 
United States has increased fourteen-fold. 11) 
wealth has increased fifty-fold. 

—Only four per cent. of the people in the 
United States lived in cities one hundred y+ 
ago. Today the proportion is over thirty out 
every one hundred of the population. 

— Washington was born Feb. 11,1752.) In 
cordance with the Gregorian calendar adopted iu 
England and her colonies in 1752, the date is! 
fixed on Feb. 22. The accepted date is wrens, 
but it is too late to change it now. 

—The smallest county in the United States 
Bristol County, in Rhode Island, with twen! 
square miles. The largest is Custer Coun! 
Montana, with 20,490 square miles, or mor 
the two States of New Hampshire and Ver! 
and 5318 miles more than the entire Sto! 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Conne' 
Montana is the third State in the Union 
exceeded by Texas and California. 


~S 
a 


Wants Beauty and Utility. 
Mr. George Fox of Torresdale, Pa., is 
beauty as well as utility. He is an © 
judge of dairy form, and has, as well, an : 
the beautful. He recently selected a pail 
seys at Hood Farm, a son and daughter o 
Farm Pogis, that for show points cannot 
celled by anything from the island, and. 
they have very strong constitutions. 
spent a day at Hood Farm. It was with ' 
that we priced him the bull and heifer | 
out, but they have gone-into the hi 
man who is a great lover of the Jersey. 
owned some of the best, and these wi! 
veloped. The bull, Pogis 15 of H. F.. wi 
the New England and Danbury (Ct.) 1 
as the best bull calf. The heifer \ 
shown, but she is fullyas good an | 
They are typical Hood Farm Pogis *! 
good samples of what that great bull iss!) 
Mr. Fox writes on receiving the bull a1 
as follows: 
“Both animals look just as handsom 
they did to me at Hood Farm, and I 
than pleased with their breeding.” 
Lowell, Mass. Hoop | 
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A class of twenty-six students from t! 
Hampshire Agricultural College, accomp:! 
Prof. Charles W. Burkett and other is! 


I don’t see how | from the college, recently paid a visit t 


Farm, Lowell, Mass, and inspected the 2 
seys and Berkshires. On their return Pr 


At school, things seemed worse than ever. No | Burkett wrote the proprietor of Hood F° 
body asked him about the plans for spring foot- | follows: 


DURHAM, N. H., Mareh 21. 


players. ‘“ Why, I don’t even believe I can play | Mr. C. I. Hood, Lowell, Mass.: 


My Dear Sir—‘“ Permit me at this time ye 


My 


of twenty-six students in live stock judyi''+ 
imously expressed themselves as enjoy!s&* 
only an unusual treat, but a delightfully 1" ; 
able day as well. Your finely bred catts 
stable arrangements, together with the very" 
cient management which is noticed in eve!) 
rection, makes such a trip especially valush! 3 7 
consider the instruction in live stock Inceme™” 

without a trip to Hood Farm.” 

Very sincerely yours, 





It is safe to say that neither ever spent such a 


CHARLES W. BURKE?! 
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Poultry. 


Practical Poultry Points. 


vers have known‘forjyears that when | 
were fed to hens they imparted their 
to the eggs. Now, an experiment sta- 
is very carefully proved it by a thor- 
ial. but they claim that it required 
fteen days before they could detect 
ivor. Their onions or garlic must 
‘een very mild flavored, or the hens 
ot very hungry for them. When we 
it by experience, throwing some 
iecayed onions into the henyard, it 
it aday or two to detect the flavor in 
_and in a week the egg had a 


s 


tlavor than a raw onion. But 
ve had not learned to give the 
vreen food during the winter, 


is we had it from the table waste, 
was not a large amount, just cab- 
ives, parings of roots and such mate- 
na small family. It does not take a 
vive a fishy tlavor to eggs if hens are 

ely on fish when hungry for animal 

i it is manifest all the sooner if the 

i little stale, and decaying meat, not 
ough for table use, will flavor eggs 

. quickly if fed freely. We think food 
iavor of eggs as surely and nearly as 

\ as it does milk when fed to cows, 
only wonder that the experiment 
should have thought it was neces- 
prove it. | 

. they only need to try another experi- 
1) prove What others have proven long 
hat decaying meat or fish, if fed to 
. in sufficient quantity, will cause rapid 
of eggs, or of the flesh of the fowl, if 
are slaughtered within from one to 
ree days after it has been fed. And yet 
fowl while alive may seem none the 
vse for it, and perhaps be none the worse 
ta week later if its use is discontinued, | 
as the bacteria that causes rapid decay can 
work inthe living body, and will perish 








not 





CARNATION GOV. ROOSEVELT. FRONT VIEW. See page 1. 
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there in about a week in a healthy animal. 
This is our reason for objecting to the raw , p 

oultry and Game 
eut bone and meat, so much advocated now. y 6 ° 


If fresh it is all right except in the point of _ Receiptg of poultry have been less during 
cost, . , . ’ 

before the poultry keeper can buy it, or he Some frozen Western coming now. Fresh- | 
will buy enough to last several days, and it killed chickens at 15 to 16 cents for choice | 
has had time to aequire a bad odor and and 10 to 13 cents for fair to good. Fowl, | 


but decay has usually begun init the last week, particularly on fresh killed, OUF cousins of the same race. 


( 
may hope, in time, to find the merits of our 
much-liked vegetable fully appreciated by 
( 

I have been so fortunate in my efforts to 
bring this matter to the attention of the 
agricultural department as to have my 


flavor and the germs of decay. 


Stephen Beale, who perhaps is the best 
authority on poultry matters in England, in 
a comment on a paragraph in these columns, 
in which we suggested that the large pur- 
chasers of poultry here for English markets, 


indicated that they were beginning to over- 


extra choice 12 to 13 cents and common to | Correspondence put into the hand of Pro- 
good 10 to 11 cents. Ducks are steady at fessor Alvord, and am much cheered by the 
12 to 14 cents and geese at 10 to 12 cents, | hearty welcome he has given it in his letter 
Pigeons quiet at 75 cents to $1 a dozen and | DOW before me, in which he says: “It is a 
squabs $1.75 to $2.25. matter which in itself is interesting to me, 


z . 3 and which I shall be pleased to pursue.”’ 

Western stock, dry packed, choice chickens | We will look, then, for better days in our at- 

125 to 13 cents, common 9 to 10 cents. Fowl, tempt to open a foreign market for our 
choice, headed in boxes 11 cents, and barrels 


squashes. J.J. H. GREGORY. 
10} to 11 cents, with common at 9 cents,| Marblehead, Mass, 








come their prejudice against yellow-skinned Capons7 pounds or over 13 to 14 cents, me- | 
poultry, says that ‘* Those whohave been giym 11 to 12 cents and small or slips 10, 
accustomed to the more succulent and finer cents, Old roosters 7} to 8 cents, ducks 10 to | 
favored European poultry know that itis 49 cents and geese 8 to 9 cents. Turkeys dry 
distinctly superior in quality, and hence packed or frozen, choice small, 114 to 12 


there is small likelihood of the European cents, mixed weights 10 to 11 cents, large 9 | 
taste coming to follow American feeling in to 10 cents, young toms 9 to 9} cents, old 


this direction.’ Also that in their market toms § to 8} cents and No. 2 8 cents. Live 
the birds of first rank have white tlesh and poultry in light supply with steady sale at 
white legs. those of second rank whitish | 19 to 105 cents for good fowl, chickens at 7 
flesh and dark legs,and the third rank are to 9 cents and old roosters 6 cents. But 
those with yellow flesh. little game offering now and prices un- 
Yet he acknowledges that the use of the changed. 

Braluma in a cross has created the Faverolle, 
the popular table poultry of France, and the 
Coucon de Malines, most popular in Belgium, 
though in the cross an effort has been made 
to get rid of the yellow skin and secure peopeign Market for American Squashes. 
white tlesh. He also acknowledges the — jt would be well for every farmer before 
merits of specimens of the Plymouth Rock whose eyes pass the high quotations 
shown at Smithfield Table Poultry Show, squashes have borne during the past winter, 
though by the system of fattening the yel- to pear in mind the fact that, in spite of 
low tinge of skin was but faint. This he them, a season can hardly be recallea when 
thinks dueto the use of skimmilk inthe tpe profits on the crop have been less. It 
food, which may be true, though we think would, therefore, be utterly false reasoning 
the use of wheat and barley instead of maize tg plan for a larger planting the coming 
has quite as much to doin this respect. season, because of the high prices of the 
We have no prejudice against a white- past season. 

skinned fowl if well fattened, for a good — jn my own experience Ido not recall a 
fowl is always a good color when well season when so large a proportion of mere | 
cooked, but here, where we fatten mostly On empty seed cases were noticeable within the 
yellow corn, we have come to associate the squashes, as I have found the past winter 
yellow skin with the well-fed bird in good while seeding them. 
health. 





Worticultural, 
The Squash Crop of. 1900. 


| 
| 
As the first instinct of 
a squash is toform its seed, this fact is a 
striking evidence of the great drought from 
A glance at our poultry and game report which they suftered. 
will show that we were not at fault when a JT have been corresponding considerably 
few years ago we cautioned our readers not during these last two years in the attempt 
to zo largely into the practice of caponizing to get our Government, through the Agri- 
their cockerels. Atnotime this winter have eultural Department, to take up the matter 
we quoted the best capons, of seven pounds of attempting to open a foreign market. for 


weight or more, at as high prices as we our American-grown squashes, and intro-; 


have choice large chickens suitable for duce them into the British Islands, Germany 
roasting, while for smaller sizes the good and northern Europe, in whose markets they 
chickens have brought higher prices than are never found. 

small capons. There is some labor and risk; It is a well-known fact that squashes will 
in caponizing, but this is not where the not mature in England and are utterly 
sreatest loss occurs. The capon will rarely unknown there. The first step towards 
reach the weight necessary to sell at the opening a foreign market must be to intro- 
highest price until it isfrom a year toa year duce them to the people in all the various 
andahalf old. The roasting chicken is not ways in which we use them. This, at the 
often over eight months old, and may be best, will bea slow process, but our fore- 
younger. If he is not well fattened at that fathers, when they landed on these shores, 
age there is a danger of his decreasing in were equally unacquainted with the vegetable 
value until he sellsas an old rooster at about that has now for nearly a century been one 
half the price he would have sold for when of the standards of the dinner table. So we 


younger, : 
or jive dueks. They are probably better 


fron birds of two or three years old than | ‘he man trussed up so that he can 
fru yearling birds, or so think many of; either move hand nor foot is in his 
those most experienced in the business. Do! helplessness a fair type of many a man 
+ eggs for setting that are misshapen,; affected by rheumatism. Often the Pe 
her under sized or very large. Keep! ease only partially disables, and Br ey 
igs confined to pens and feed very | 2 ge — the sufferer hobbles 
‘or about three days, but give alittle painfully about, 

\fter that increase the amount, and Rheumatism can be a by = use 
f lie time they are a week old give all of ee * we a oat pace 
\l eat, and about as often as they will pri hodaatent ee oceans which pare 
&: \ good food is two parts corn meal, | the disease. It increases the activity of 
it bran, by weight, which means the blood-making glands, and so in- 


cxtinesemnteanieneiesiitteiincien H 
, . : . | 
liose who wish to raise ducklings for | 


lurket should have eggs from vigorous 
healthy birds, mated with one drake to four 


eq ueasure of each, unless fine middlings greases the purity and abundance of the 
a en instead of coarse bran. To each blood supply, thus giving vigor and 
4 of this add about one gill of dried vitality to al organs of the y which 
I ‘raps and a tablespoonful each of depend for their health on 35 A 
sharp sand and pulverized or fine ure blood. It builds up the y with 
charcoal. Keep plenty of clean by flesh instead of flabby fat. The 


“Discovery” contains neither alcohol 
nor narcotics. 


I had been troubled with rheumatism for 
twelve years, so bad at times I could not leave 
my bed,” writes Mr. R. J. McKnight, of Cades, 
Williamsburg Co., S.C. “I was badly crippled. 
Tried many doctors, and two of them gave 
me up to die. None of them did me much 

. The pains in my back, hips and legs 
‘and at times in my head), would nearly kill 
me. My appetite was very bad. mverybody 
who saw me said I must die. I too five 
bottles of the ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and 
four vials of the 
‘Pellets,’ and to-day 
my health is good 
- suffering twelve 
years with rheu- 
matism.” 


Doctor Pierce’s 


“ or them to drink, but cover it so that 
uinot get into it. There should be a 
lis cen stuff every day, but not enough 
r them, or a little good clover hay cut 
\y be added to the mash. Thus cared 
I «y should be fit for the table at eight 
t veeks old, and if kept longer they 
\ -¢ flesh instead of gaining. During 
' week or ten days.the bran may be 
d, and all cornmeal or a part oatmeal 
be con instead. The use of oatmeal or 
ineal, ora part whole wheat in the 
ra inakes a whiter flesh, and some say it 
Is cter meat. 













few ducks are to be raised to take the 
of the old ones it is well to select them 
ek old, the finest of the flock, and feed 
‘ely, using but little cornmeal, also 
ef scrap and more green stuff than is 
‘hose intended for market. Keep them 
ing, but do not fatten them, and with 
| view give them wider range that they 
‘ake more exercise. Where incubators 
‘ot used the early eggs should be set 
Wider hens, as the duck may lay sixty to 
* “ity eggs before wanting to set, and it is 
' early ducklings that sell at the highest 


th 
Mia 
are ) 


Jersey. 


| “* stones 


iin Massachusetts prior to 1837,and peaches 


‘became so destructive that the grow- 
ing of peaches was. practically given 
up for a time in this State. Since 


Sam atime 
Peaches in Massachusetts. 

At Horticultural Hall, recently, John W. 
Clark of North Hadley read a paper on 
‘Twenty Years of Peach Growing in Massa- 
chusetts.’’ The following is an abstract: 

Peach growing in the United States dates | 
back nearly to the time of the first settle- | 
ment. In 1633 we have an account of 
peaches near Jamestown, Va., and peaches 
were the first commercial fruit in New 
We also have accounts of fruit 
stones and kernels sent to Capt. John 
Endicott, governor of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, about 1629, among which were 
of all sorts of fruits, such as 
peaches, plums, filberts, cherries, ete.,’’ so 
we are safe in the conclusion that the 
peach was among the first fruits grown in 
this State. Up to about the year 1800 
peaches flourished and orchards lived to a 
great age. About that time the disease 
called ‘* yellows ”’ appeared in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia, spreading north, northeast, 
west and northwest, until it covered the 
whole peach area east of the Mississippi. It 
is asserted that the vellows was not known 


were grown in the eastern part of the State 
well into the fifties. After this the yellows 


then I can remember only two or three 
seasons when we had peaches, until the! 
orchard which I planted in 1878 bore its first 
crop in 1883, of about two thousand baskets. 
This, as faras I have been able to learn, 
was the first commercial crop of peaches of 
any considerable size grown in western 
Massachusetts, and it is from the impetus 
this modest crop of peaches, grown in North 
Hadley, on Mt. Warner, in 1883, gave to the 
long-discarded peach, that the revival of 
peach growing in Massachusetts dates. 
Connecticut, which boasted a four-million- 
basket crop of peaches the past season, took 
her start from this same crop of fruit. 

The best location for a peach orchard is 
on high ground, above that of the surround- 
ing country, and having a good circulation 
of air. Toshow the importance of a high 
location, let me state that in my orchard 
during the winter of 1898-99 the thermometer 
registered 20° below zero on the morning of 
Dec. 14. At the foot of the orchard three- 
quarters of the peach buds were killed. 
Half-way up the hill fully one-half the buds 
were alive, while at the top three-fourths of 
the buds were uninjured. The “ifference in 
elevation between the top and bottom of the 
orchard was about 250 feet. The difference 
in temperature was 4°, being colder at the 
bottom. 

The soil best suited to the peach is a sandy 
loam that is well drained, and a heavy, wet 
clay is the least suited. 

In making a choice of varieties of peaches 
o plant in Massachusetts, hardiness of tree 
and bud should take a prominent place. 
For commercial orchards the early-ripening 
varieties should not be planted, as they will 
ripen at the time the markets are supplied 
with the best of Southern fruit. Mountain 
Rose is the earliest variety I would advise 
planting. Of the older varieties Crawford’s 
Early, Crawford’s Late and Oldmixon seem 
to be the best. Of the newer sorts, Elberta 
and Champion stand well in the front. If 
the Elberta proves hardy it will be a profita- 
ble peach to grow. Some markets call for 
yellow fruit, while others want white, and 
varieties should be selected according to the 
market to be supplied. 

Before planting the trees the ground 
should be plowed and fitted the same as for 
corn orjpotatoes. The best distance to plant 
peach trees where they are planted alone is 
from fifteen to eighteen feet apart each way. 
This will give 180 or 154 trees to the acre. 
It has been my practice to plant peaches 
with apples, setting three peaches to one 
apple. Many object to this, but my chief 
object has been to get an apple orchard, 
peaches taking the second place. Some may 
think that more money can be made with 
peaches alone, but one crop sold in 1883, six 
years from planting, paid for the land and 
all the expenses of the orchard to that time, 
so that the apple orchard six years old cost 
menothing. The peach orchard I now have, 
planted in the same way ten years ago, has 
given three good crops of peaches, and today 
gives promise of a better crop than it has 
everborne. This proves tome that I did 
not make a great mistake in setting peaches 





with apples, and, if planting an apple or- 





prices, 





chard where the soil and location were 


suited to peachas, I should set peaches b2- 
tween the apples as in the past. 

Peach tree3 should be pruned to a straight 
Stem about 24 fest high when planting, and 
by annual pruning be kept moderately low, 
in order to lessen the expense in thinning, 
gathering the fruit and pruning the trees. 
The whole surface of the ground should be 
kept cultivated from early spring to mid- 
summer, from the time the trees are planted 
until the orchard is given up, for if there is 
one fruit which needs thorough cultivation 
it is the peach. The trees should be care- 
fully examined for borers in early summer 
and late fall. Where there is danger of mice 
gnawing the trees in winter I know of no 
better way to protect them than to bank 
with earth, removing it as soon as it can be 
done in the spring. 

Where the soilis of average fertility and 
the surface is kept thoroughly cultivated, 
little if any fertilizer will be needed until 
the trees begin to bear. The best fertilizer 
for the peach is potash and phosphoric acid, 
in which may be added a little of nitrate of 
soda if the trees are not making enough 
wood growth, but this should be used with 
care. When the trees are old enough to 
bear and there is promise of a crop of 
peaches, a liberal dressing of the fertilizers 
named should be applied early in the spring 
and sown broadcast over the whole surface, 
using one thousand pounds of fine ground 
bone or South Carolina rock phosphate and 
five hundred pounds of high-grade sulphate 
of potash to the acre. 

The fruit should be thinned as soon as the 
June drop is over, leaving the fruit three or 
four inches apart, removing all small and 
imperfect specimens. Thinning increases 
the size of the fruit and the price at which 
the fruit sells. 

If spraying is practised in a proper man- 
ner good results will follow, but if done ina 
careless way, injury will result from _ it. 
The solution should not be stronger than 
four pounds of sulphate of copper and five 
pounds of lime to fifty gallons of water. 
Spraying just before the buds open, then 
after the fruit has set, and again in two or 
three weeks will prevent spotting and crack- 
ing of fruit and make it much larger. 

Varieties of the peach vary greatly in 
their ability to withstand extreme cold. 
Many claim that seedlings are more hardy 
than budded fruit. With me different seed- 
lings have varied in regard to hardiness as 
much as have the varieties of budded fruit, 
and I think that a hundred different kinds of 
each would show about the same average in 
hardiness. Every budded variety was once 
a seedling and its hardiness today is the 
same as when first grown as a seedling, pro- 
viding it is in as healthy a condition. 

Without taking the time to discuss the 
different theories given to explain why peach 
buds are killed, the one that in my opinion 
comes nearest to the real cause is this: 
From the time the leaves of a tree drop in 
the fall until they start in the spring, there 
is more or less circulation of the sap con- 
tained within the cells of the buds going on 
and depending. on the temperature. The 
sap contained inatree during its dormant 
state is more dense, and contains less water 
than when the tree is growing. Each liquid 
has its freezing point, and such as 
contain water expand in freezing. The 
less dense the sap, or the more water 
t contains, the easier will it freeze 
solid, and the more dense the sap, the more 
cold it will take to freeze it. In freezing 
the expansion of the sap ruptures the cell 
walls of the fruit buds, and they are killed. 
The killing of the buds can be detected 
after a severe cold night in a very short 
time. Ifthe buds are taken into a warm 
room and thawed vut, within an hour the 
centre of the bud will show a discolored ap- 
pearance, and will turn brown in a few 
hours. If the sapinthe cells does not ex 
pand enough to burst the walls, or if the- 
tissues are elastic enough to escape being 
ruptured, the bud is not injured. 

From 1882, with the exception of four 
years, 1888 to 1892, I have kept a record of 
the temperature whenever the mercury went 
to zero or below, and the condition of the 
peach buds at these dates. During the win- 
ter of 1883-84 the buds were killed Dec. 23, 
when the mercury stood 23° below zero. 
During 1884-85, on Dec. 20, at 18° below, 
1885-86, Jan. 13 and 14 at 14° below, and 
1886-87, Jan. 4, at 8° below, one-half were 
killed. On the morning of Jan. 9, 1887, the 
mercury registered 22° below zero, and all 
buds were killed with the exception of Old- 
mixon. There were enough buds of this 
variety uninjured to give a full crop the 
coming fall. In 1887-88 half the buds were 
killed Jan. 17 at 6° below zero. Jan. 23 at 
22° below all buds were killed but Oldmixon. 
On three different dates after this the mer- 
cury went to 16° below, yet the Oldmixon 
gave a good crop. In 1892-93, with the mer- 
cury at 14° below on Jan. 17, there was a good 
crop of fruit. In 1893-84, Dec. 14, the 
thermometer registered 14° below; all 
varieties, except Crosby and Oldmixon, w: re 
badly injured. In 1894-95, the lowest tem 
perature was Jan. 20, 12° below. There v as 
a good crop of all kinds. 1895-96, Jan. 6, af 
below; all buds killed. 1896-97, Feb. 7, 1% 


| below ; all bore a good crop. 1897-98, Jan. 4, 
{11° below; one-eighth of buds _ killed; 
Feb. 23, 22° below; nearly all killed. 
1898-99, Dec. 14, 20° below; one-half the 
buds killed; Jan. 2, 25° below, all 


2, i) 
buds killed. 1899-1900, Feb. 3, 14° below, 





New York from $90 to $80. This ma: 
dealers, but will scarcely make the bin dors 
fruit cheaper than it is now, to consumers. 
| _——The total shipments of boots and shoes from 
Boston this week have been 90,723 cases, against 
88,365 cases last week and 88,422 cases in the cor- 
responding week last year. The total shipments 
thus far in 1901 have been 1,028,979 cases, against 
1,133,882 cases in 1900. 

—tThe shipments of live stock and dress 
beef last week included 3868 cattle, 1000 sheep, > 
110 quarters of beef from Boston ; 1486 cattle, 1624 
sheep, 12,859 quarters of beef from New York ; 700 
cattle, 1650 sheep, 2501 quarters of beef from Bal- 

timore ; 607 cattle, 1100 quarters of beef from Phil- 
adelphia ; 492 cattle from Portland; and 711 cattle 
from Newport News; a total of 7864 cattle, 4274 
sheep, 28,570 quarters of beef from all ports. Of 
this 2386 cattle, 5155 quarters of beef went to Lon- 
don ; 4949 cattle, 4189 sheep, 23,415 quarters of beef 
to Liverpool, 283 cattle to Glasgow ; 200 cattle to 
Hull; and 46 cattle, 86 sheep to Bermuda and 
West Indies. 

—tThe imports of dr 8 
New York for the week 2B ag Ee at ene 
| against $2,318,230 last week, and $2,747,271 last 

year; dry goods marketed, $2,846,962, against 
$2,549,309 last week and $2,742,099 last year. 

——The shipments of leather from Boston for the 
past week amounted in value to $242,707; previous 
week, $122,604; similar week last year, $269,025. 
The total value of exports f leather from thi 
om since Jan. 1 is $2,129,638, against $2,283,598 in 

— While California railroads have moved about 
fifty per cent. more oranges this year than ever 
before at same date, it is said that millions of 
dollars worth are rotting in the groves and 
| packing houses for lack of transportation. A rail- 
road man says it is not because of a lack of cars, 
| but owing to the coal strike in New Mexico they 
i cannot run locomotives enough. Low prices in 

the East are leading many to think it better to let 

oranges rot on the ground than to ship them. 

Every Eastern market has an over supply, but 

prices would hold up better if all reached here in 
' good condition. 


— Northern Indian farmers are experimenting 
in the domestication of quail, and the results are 
reported as highly gratifying. N early every 
farmer in that section has from one to three 
coveys on his farm, and is giving them kind and 
careful attention. During the snow season the 
birds are fed regularly, and on some of the farms 
they have become so tame that they roost with 
the barnyard fowls. 

—Beef is firm, with a fair trade: Fancy sides 
8} cents, choice 74 to 8} cents, good 63 to 7} cents, 
light and grass 64 to 64 cents, cows 6 to 64 cents, 
fancy hinds 10} cents, extra 10 to 10} cents, good 
9 to 9} cents, fancy fores 6} cents, heavy 5} to 6 
cents, good 5} cents, light 5 to 5} cents, backs 6 to 











one-third of buds killed, but there was a 
good crop. 1900-1901, Jan. 20, the mercury | 
was 14° below zero, and one-half the buds | 
were killed. From this it will be seen that 
there were peaches when the thermometer 
registered 8°, 22°, 22°, 14°, 14°, 12°, 17°, 22°, 


7{ cents, rattles 4} to 5 cents, chucks 5 to 6} cents, 
; Short ribs 10to 11 cents, rounds 6} to 8} cents, 
rumps 8 to 123} cents, rumps and loins 8} to 13 
cents, loins 103 to 15 cents. 

—A bill before the Minnesota Legislature 
which seems likely to pass recites “that no 
man or woman who is_ epileptic, imbecile, 





10° and 14° below zero, and they were 
killed when the mercury went to 23°, 18° 


14°, 14° and 25° below zero. One! 
is often asked if it is not after the | 


feeble-minded or afflicted with chronic insanity, 
shall hereafter intermarry within this State when 
the woman is under the age of forty-five years.” 


—tThe pork market is very firm: Hogs reached 


: a | the highest point of the century this week. Lard 
buds have artec r g : : y ul 
‘ started in the early Spring | is advanced one-eight of a cent and one-quarter of 


that they are most liable to be injured by! a cent further. Heavy backs $18.50, medium 
the cold. At the South this is probably the! g17.50, long cut $19, lean ends $20.50, bean pork 
case, but in Massachusetts, I think not, for! $15, fresh ribs 12 cents, corned and fresh shoul- 
as far as my experience goes, I have never | ders 9} cents, smoked shoulders 9} cents, lard 94 
had the fruit buds injured after Feb. 22. It, cents, in pails 10} to 104 cents, hams 11} to 113 
has always been the severe cold of winter, | ets, skinned hems 11} cents, sausages 9 cents, 
between Dec. 20 and Feb. 2°, that has de- Frankfurt sausages 9 cents, boiled hams 16 to 164 
stroyed the peach buds in my orchard. cents, boiled shoulders 12 cents, bacon 13 to 14 


ii | cents, bolognas 8 cents, pressed ham 114 cents, 
Phat peaches can be grown in this State is | raw leaf lard 9} cents, rendered leaf lard 10 cents, 
in pails 103 to 11 cents, pork tongues $23.50, loose 
salt pork 10 cents, briskets 11 cents, sausage meat 
8 cents, city dressed hogs 8} cents, country 7} 
cents. 

—tThe visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on March 23 ineluded 54,714,- 
000 bushels of wheat, 22,862,000 bushels of corn, 
11,035,000 bushels of oats, 1,118,000 bushels of rye 
and 1,214,000 bushels of barley. Compared with 
the week previous this shows an increase of 514,- 
000 bushels of corn, 164,000 bushels of oats, with a 
decrease of 410,000 bushels of wheat, 80,000 bushels 
of rye and 123,000 bushels of barley. The supply 
March 24, 1900, was 54,089,000 bushels of wheat, 
21,111,000 bushels of corn, 6,898,000 bushels of oats, 
1,191,000 bushels of rye and 905,000 bushels of bar- 
ley. 

— The mutton market is about steady. Spring 
lambs $8a12 each, fall lambs 7@10 cents, Brighton 
and faney 8} cents, muttons 7$a@8} cents, faney 
and Brightons 73.9 cents, veals 7@10 cents, fancy 
and Brightons 9.104 cents. 

—wWhile the population of the United States 
has increased a little less than fifty per cent. in 
twenty years the sales of stamps by the Post- 
office Department are said to be about three times 
as large as twenty yearsago. Total postal receipts 
in round numbers amounted to about $103,500,000 
for 1900, $99,000,000 for 1899 and $91,000,000 for 
1898, an increase in three years of over $12,000,000. 
The figures for 1900 fall little short of three times 
those of 1881 and are over twice those of 1888. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Profit- 
able Peultry Raising. 

ining Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 

Cresta Boultrs ; Poultry Yards and Houses; 

Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 

Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care of 

Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 

Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 


an established fact, but only those who! 
have a good location on high ground suited | 
to the peach, who have a natural love for | 
trees and fruit, and who will not get dis- 
couraged and give up when the mercury 
drops to 20° below zero, destroying the crop | 
year after year, will make the growing of 
peaches protitable. 


-~>- 





Shipments of dairy products from New York 
last week included 2824 packages of butter to 
Liverpool, 50 to Glasgow, 228 to Bremen and 280 
to Hamburg, and 1885 boxes of cheese to Liver- 
pool and 1612 to Leith and Dundee, a total of 3382 
packages of butter and 3497 box sof cheese. The 
butter exports to date are now about 60,000 pack- 
ages in excess of those to same date last year. 
The exports trom Boston for the week end- 
ing March 22 were valued at $2,769,172, and the 
imports at $1,730,837. Excess of exports $1,038,335. 
For the corresponding week last year exports 
were $2,332,010 and imports $1,606,654. Excess of 
exports $725,356. Since Jan. 1 exports have been 
$32,619,392 and imports $14,798,236. Excess of ex- 
ports $17,821,156. For the corresponding time last 
year exports were $23,360,557 and imports $19,009,- 
175. Excess of exports $4,351,382. 

In the Pecos Valley, south from Roswell to 
Barstow, Tex., a distance of 170 miles, there will 
be planted this year 1200 acres of cantaloupes, 
with an approximate estimated yield of one thou- 
sand carloads of the melons, or something less 
than a carload to the acre. The crop will be 
shipped direct to Chicago, and will have an aver 
age carload net market value of $450, the mini- 
mum per carload being $300, with a maximum of 
$600. The enormous growth of the Pecos Valley 
cantaloupe industry is readily seen in the fact 
that sixteen carloads of the melons were mar- 
keted from the valley early last year. 


—Connecticut was one of the original thirteen 
States explored by the Dutch settlers of Manhat- 
tan Island, 1615, by whom settlement was made 
1633 at Hartford. The State furnished a very 
large quota of men to the Revolutionary armies. 

—The agricultural division of the census has 
completed the correspondence required to perfect 
the schedules, and has begun its work of tabulat- 
ing the agricultural statistics of the country. The 
following data for Vermont are announced: The 
enumerators report 33,109 farms. In 1880 there 
were 35,522 and in 1890 32,573. The number of 
farms in 1900 is 536 in excess of that of 1890, and 
2413 less than in 1880. Of the total number 25,979 
or 78.5 per cent., were operated by the owners. 
Ten years ago the cash tenants in Vermont num- 
bered 2301, the share tenants 2456 and the owners 
27,816. 

—~The Chico Enterprise, California, of March 
4, reported afarmer hear there as ready to begin 
cutting his hay that morning. Also thata great 
deal of the barley about there was headed out. 

—The exports irom the port of Boston 
for the week ending March 23, 1901, included 

















222,029 pounds butter, 1,232,061 pounds cheese and 
26,600 pounds oleo. For the same week last year 
the exports included 1707 pounds butter, 7480 | 
pounds cheese aid 78,100 pounds oleo. 

—The Armour car line has reduced freight 
rates from Calitornia to Chicago from &75 to 365 
per car on oranges and other citrus fruit, an! t) 
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from the wild state to the various breeds, 
complete directions for 


Py the most success- 
in America are em- 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven success each 
locality. 
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EERE ee 


‘rank en fail to agree. . 
cranks often fail to ag ing each week of agood paper devoted to 


can get all the small mushrooms you want 


for 3) cents a pound. American cooks are 


same species. It attacks leaves first, but 


lions $1 to $1.25. Parsley $1 to $1.25 a box 
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ie increasing for those of Canada. We admit | family ate at least one or two during the The egg plant has other fungous diseases, Western first seldom above 21, and seconds 200009 
the fact, but we do not admit that it is any-| evening. That sort of thing would bankrupt the first being what is called “‘ damping off,”” at 19 to 20 cents. ‘There may have been some 
thing of which we should be ashamed or of | 8 millionaire nowadays. ) the stem decaying near the ground in the fancy lots in small tubs that brought 23} New En land F rit 3 . 
- ‘which Canada should be proud, unless we| ‘‘ This is rather an off season for fine hotbed. If it does not kill the plant, it be- cents,as we heard of them, but could not | 3 BO 
— es | Should feel a regret that the United States | fruit— between hay and grass,’ as farmers comes so weak by being nearly girdled with | find dealers who sold them unless in jobbing re} 9 
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It still requires twelve men to make @ | highest prices for it, and that we have |we.manage to keep a pretty big yariety on burned to check spreading of the disease. | extra Western. Prints the same, but extra 8 ea as % 
jury. a surplus only of such as our own consum- | hand. tet i While the spores of this may be in the’ soil, | dairy sells at 20 cents in boxes and 22 cents °) ? uy direct from th. » 
 aANGTE ig ir of | €r8 Will not accept unless it has beenthrough | |“ The oranges have been unusually’ fine. it is thought also to be in the seed, and soak- | in prints, and fair to good Is 15 to 19 cents in 1 | argest Growers in New Engls 4 
Rudyard Kipling is again to try the alr of) i, renovating process. And even of this | Orange growers are improving their grades ing seeds in some fungicide, as grain is wet | boxes and 11 to 20 cents in prints. Extra 4 _ Malai 8 
New Hampshire. quality we have hot a large surplus if we | right along, and this isa good season. A with formaldehyde or formalin for preven- dairy in tubs is in demand at 2 ¢ ome, cere gases? Stock aeetin 4 This we 
FTES ae OR r by the fact that buyers fr$m| comparatively new orange is first favorite tion of smut, may prevent it. cents for Vermont and 19 to 20 cents|O PRIcEsAs LOW Ae tiny ) List we 
insist m selling pe ace ita : 4 | ie } 6 West or South, quali LOW) ) 
The milk producers insist upt England were lately searching our markets | among epicures just now. It’s the King of; ‘here is a leaf spot which also.affects the|for New York, with firsts at 18 to 19 Write for catalnieue’ tallty | conside 5 
their milk straight. from Boston to Chicago, and perhaps farther | Siam. Here’s one. You see it looks likea fruit as it progresses. Spraying once in two| cents, seconds at 16 to 17 cents, and QO you pil save money, and losses or, ) - 
MOTE TE © k re wen has less | West, for butter that they could buy at 10 to big tangarine with a rough, loose skin. We weeks with Bordeaux mixture may check it | lower grades at 12 to 15 cents. Renovated 2 ; F 7 
For a historic prong ne 14cents a pound. They did not find as|are getting them from Florida now. A little j¢ a) plants that are diseased are at once re- butter selling fairly well at 17 to 18 cents for °) The ray Collection in Americ;, ) ! rm 
respect than the nihilist. much of that grade as they wanted here, and | later they’ll come in from California. | moved and burned as soon as noticed. _ choice and 12 to 15 cents for ordinary lots, 8 — a Roses, Orns ) rp 
a peyreaa ps4 oe ing to | Wedo not know whether they found any in| ‘‘ There’s another orange that has jumped; The stem rot on the egg plant works |and imitation creamery dull at 13} to 15 8 Se aoa ; Or aa 
The Arbuckles of Ohio are not gong ' | Canada or not. into New York popularity all of a sudden, : nearer the root. and is now thought to be|cents, and so are ladles at 12to 14 cents. |Q Ww 
ene init >- the little Kumquot, I mean, this little thing | the sameas found on the sweet potato plant. | These are nearly all the stock now in cold 8 SHADY HILL NURSERY CO ws 
: ith Rye rosed strike of Agricultural Education in Schools. that looks like a plum dressed in orange ' Spraying seems to be of doubtful benefit. in storage, and some of it can be bought as low re) ext 
~s peg naray ke ill be ‘uncommonly We have beenasked to express our opin- skin. They are used for garnishing and | this, and the destruction of affected plants {as 10 cents. The jobbing dealers are asking 8 102 State Street, Boston. er 
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it will interest others, but it is safe to guess | +" ot least around our manufacturing dis-| 1 8ey come by way of Englaud, and we sell | three varieties, one causing a soft spot on| The exports of butter from Boston for the IT © = eLrs 
that the verdict regarding it will be unani- | ¢i¢t. in the Eastern States, not one-half are | em for $10a dozen. Pretty soon hothouse | the skin, another a dark spot, and the third | week were 222,029 pounds, against 1707 DON T SWEAR 
mous. PEL Sk likely to take up agriculture as a business. spe _ me = oe rn is only a leaf spot which does little injury to | pounds for corresponding week last year. , Milt _ 
Keraey e rs “ y do 0 . A am yee secause thie i 
ae The agricultural department of North) It is true that it might not hurt them to know “rr me a os ‘ ill . seid plant or fruit as yet. From New York the exports were +382 tubs, out of siater | | ighton 
+ Wales, Great Britain, says that the use of ; the “ primary principles,” and it might help ome hothouse grapes wil soon be In| ‘The cucumber and melon are affected by | and from Montreal, by the way of Portland IMPERIAL } 
i pote basic sl or Thomas slag, as it | some of them to have and care for a garden season too, but now we get our best hothouse | the disease known as downy mildew. It/andSt. John, N. B., —— packages. WIND 
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: is called here, has not proved its superiority |a few fruit trees or bushes and a yard 0 dealers in the city are handling the hot-|\ ‘ It i fee Li The Quincy Market Cold Storage Company Bb is the cheapes: 
to the low-grade slag, but the use of ten, poultry, but we see many of them getting i they hav io alia years ago. appears on the leaves, and is reports a stock of 17,450 tubs, 1815 tubs less Vestines | Atl 
redweight, or 1120 is, per acre on| knowledge enough for that without any house grapes now, and they have only about | much more noticeable on the cucumber than than a week ago, against 3220 tubs a year oe p A Ber 
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hae pasture has proved more profitable than the | especial teaching, and some even becoming il i ; J . ago. The Eastern Company reports a stock ntern Hard 
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He Is "he fer of a Wes ilway | recreation instead of a business with them : i oad similar rust appears on the fruit, and even! 14 js 99 742 tubs, against 3744 tubs same time | eo CR Hall 
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eps ing Boston and Prov idence - — ng § — wag aad tion: If we begin and pineapples are unusually good. The| ring prevents it doing much damage to these There are but few changes in the vegetable | Pk Siastem, Maes. i D Ho 
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4 American meats into that country was a gather for him, and all that the practica | ‘Mushrooms? Why, all the world seems | beans is worse upon rich lowlands, and ina, $2.50 a dozen. Hubbard squash lower at GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy. 1/1 FS Atwe 
ai: menace to public health, because it tessened experience of successful farmers have taught | to have gone to raising mushrooms lately.| moist season they should be upon high $1.25 per hundred pounds and Marrow or | - 
} 3, the consumption of meat by increasing its them. ’ ; | The market is flooded with them. Luckily, | lands, which have not been in beans before, | Turban $2 a barrel. - | » 

L rice, and that the health of ‘the people de- We think no text book could be devised, their popularity seems to be increasing with|and they should be planted as early as Cabbages steady at $1.25 to $1.50 a barrel rhe pa 
‘ ead an increase in the amount of meat | UBless it were made as bulky and compre- | the supply. But after all, the price of first-| possible. for old and $2.25 crate for Florida. Cali-_ exporter 
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4 One of the witnesses before the royal com-| those subjects. Nor would it be easy to find | using the fresh mushrooms more and more} vines weaken and fail to produce plump | and endive 75 cents to $1. Egg plant from oo Shipment 
mission appointed in England to examine|the teachers who could properly instruct jn sauces and seasoning. seed. While it may not pay to spray for | Florida scarce at $2.50 to $3.50 a barrel, or BSS: oo 

the cases of poisoning by presence of | upon these topics. ‘In fact, the demand for all sorts of out-| this alone, it may pay for this and other | $1.50 to $2.50 a box. Mushrooms in moder- | Toothac W. Soe 

arsenic in beer, says that the bulk of the; But our greater objection would be to of-season vegetables and fruits is increas-| diseases of the pea vine. ate demand at 40 to 65 cents a pound. e a ew OF ba = 

malt made there is entirely free from | further increasing the list of studies in our jing enormously in this country. I.don’t| Seed peas are often infested with weevils,| Potatoes in full supply and dull, but| finds Gee pee pi much, swearing as ce po cw 
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use of gas coke in malting were abandoned. | that none receive the attention that they are | trayagant or whether the class that can! proportion of such peas fail to germinate, |Green Mountains, 62 to 63 cents for extra | oer eee} do. by s 
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We do not care to defend the beer of Eng-| entitled to, excepting whena scholar neg- 
land or of this country, but when it isj|lects some of them to pay more attention to 


afford luxury is increasing rapidly, but 
' where ten years ago one person bought the 





and those which do are so weak in growth 
that they are easy subjects to fungous dis- 





Aroostook, and 60 cents for fair to good | 7 ‘ 
Extra Hebrons 60 cents and fair to good 58 | 2 Moseley Ss in 6) minutes. 


steamer | 


charged, as it was by the London Lancet, | others that are more attractive. They are | kinds of winter fruit and vegetables we sell | eases and may serve to propagate them. cents, with Dakota Red 47 to 50 cents. York é PRICE: ris Beef ¢ 
that arsenic is to be found in grain grown | crammed with matter to last long enough to @ hundred buy them now. There is also a leaf blight which changes | State and Western White 50 cents for round, | ' Cream fH $7.0C to $15.00 do. by J.) 
on chemical fertilizers, we object to such | go through a recitation, and then they have i the leaves from green first to yellow, then to|and 45 cents for long. A good supply of |, Catalogue | a A 1 i 
statements made without proof. We desire| to begin to forget one set of lessons that Fungus Foes of Vegetable Fruits. brown, and plants fail to reach normal|sweet potatoes and moderate demand at }Separator cottage aati 
to retain confidence inour bread, if we have | something else may be pushed into place. bs y ater : ng growth and pods may be spotted like those | $2.25 for Vineland, $1.75 to $2 for other Jer- é ie al The 
none in our beer. Men who studied only in the district} Under the above title Pennsylvania sends| >), heans affected with rust. and perhaps|sey in double-head barrels, and $2 per | ‘MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO, Clinton, lowa. Pca 
ee <>. eee schools of our country towns twenty-five out a bulletin by Byron D. Halstead, bota- not grow more than an inch long. This also barrel crate of North Carolina. ———————— ps 
With disease germs in vegetables grown | or even fifty years ago, and perhaps not for Se ceadaecesiunee conan ta: is supposed to be carried in the seed, and “4 ee Western | 
on manured land, tuberculosis in milk and | many terms at that, are successful business Shade af She tomate tune, WORE lestaden ponents to be retained during winter in the Boston Fish Market. CATTLE and HOG FEED Internati 


beef, trichine in pork, bacteria in water, | men today, and perhaps could pass as cred- 
arsenic in beer and strychnine in whiskey, | itable a competitive examination as the grad- 
and danger reported by learned chemists in} uates of our high schools. 

almost every article of food or drink, we We would think it well if the list of 


might about as well goon as we have been | studies in our village schools today were | 


egg plants ard peppers, the melonclass or 
vine fruits, including squash and cucum- 
bers, and the pod fruits, or peas, beans and 
the peanut, Most of the diseases appear on 





Of the fungus which cause fruit decays, 
the ripe rot of the apple has been proven to 
be identical with that of the grape, and that 
on peppers, egg plant and tomatoes has pro- 


The market is well supplied this week, 
with little change in prices. Market cod is 
bringing 2 to 24 cents, with large at 24 to 33 
cents, and steak at 3} to 44 cents. Haddock 


$12 Per Ton. 


Made from clean Grain Swee} 
Cracked Corn Siftings, Corn Shorts, Scr 
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pair of dr: 
wagon ho 
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doing, and try to live to be a hundred years | reduced instead of being added to, and foliage and fruit, and er peseaps Rs are) duced ripe rot of apples when they were in- | is in large supply at 14 to 2t cents, with large ings of different kinds of grain, ete... 1)’ sold near 
old, as have many who have not tried to} while some knowledge of agriculture might er from = seed 0 = an - oculated with it. The banana, bean and | hake at 4 cents and small at 24 cents: Pol- iid. Wehave many ree $125@ 180. 
avoid any of these dangers. We ‘‘ might as! be more useful to many of them than Latin | he tomato leaf spot or. blight attacks lemon, all of different groups of plants, are | lock is bringing 3 cents and cusk 2 cents. 1 ae stomers for it who say it is richer | ie 6A 
) | plants when quite young, even in the hot- Bass is steady at 15 cents for striped, 10 aoe o so < ; sa) $ ric Stable. a 

. 4 Shorts, and will make more mili erent: 


well be kiiled as scared to death,”’ or as per-|and French, yet we do not believe the 
ish because we cannot find anything that the | schoolroom is the place to teach it, until the 


beds, and is first seen as oval spots on the 





also subject to the same disease or rust, 
while the pink anthracnose of the pepper 


cents for seaand 8 cents for black. Hali- 


Shorts, when fed in the same way. 
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chemists say is not injurious or dangerous | student is old enough to goto a school where = — par ge al as sg may extend to the pear, apple, grape, per-| but is in fair supply at 7 to 12 cents We have creat bargains in Poultry | Sold at & 
; T , x py : Nalty off and growth of tomatoes is checked. Care| .; ode tie 4 , ue great bargain: old at 22 
to human life. The danger from germs is | that is made a specialty. cheuid te tases tb. nae Sve bath aaek wean simmon, bean and banana. for white _ 8 cents for gray, with Send for price list. We do not send. > draft at & 
slightly overdrawn by the scientists. ae aire ; hye ; a nn ; *! The dark anthracnose or rust. most com-| bluefish at 9 cents, Spanish mackerel 15 ples. woek’s tr: 
—-~ and neither grow or set plants in earth that | non on beans, may go from them to pear, | cents, sheepshead 12 cents, pompano 10 hosenest 
An Ontario (Canada) paper says that High-Priced Fruit at Retail. has previously grown tomatoes. Also to persimmon pepper and egg plant, and the | cents and red snappers 8 cents. Lake trout C. A. PARSONS, 154 Commercial St.. Bos'on rn 
8 e ° f. ‘ é > é . 9 NERUL 
smallpox originates in the lumber camps| ‘If you want a rare fruit and don’t mind | burn all stems every fall instead of. leaving watermeléa rust enteen ie squash and | are bringing 12 cents.with sea trout 8 cents, we : ss : 
because many of the men who work there | expense, buy apples,” said the proprietor of | them in the field or putting them in the) citron, whitefish,6} cts. Perch are steady at 15cents} The Minute Man and Sample Strawber — 
do so for the entire winter season without | a retail fruit store that caters to New York’s , manure heap. Woodwork around beds in [To eut the whole matter short, we find |for sea, 6 cents for white and 5 cents for} The best Northern Grown and Fre t offered. 
changing their underclothing from the time] most exclusive trade, to a New York Sun| Which plants are grown should be sprayed | that the same or very similar fungus causes | yellow. Shad are still high, at 23 cents for | (ope ual Greeehonse plants. Se! extra, bu 
i ; i vith ¢ ici yas ri i : 5S : jack 5 © ri ick at | price lis +E SEF. WHEELER pevtas 
they go into camp until they come out, no| reporter. ‘‘ Hothouse grapes and winter | W at a = or ae ile rust and rot in so many plants of widely | jacks and 65 cents for roes, with pickerel at “Ree Gee re reed Mas Western 
matter how much the garments may be wet | strawberries are common enough, but I give) *omato Hbacteriosis or \outhern ton different species that it is not only a good |14 cents. Eels are steady at 10 cents. Fresh supply. 7 
by rain or by perspiration. We can only say | you my werd, half the time we can’t get, blight poy ® be ges ng — eesee thing to keep decaying fruit of one sort| tongues 9 cents and cheeks 8 cents, with ASPARAGUS ROOTS 2 i : 
. aoa - P A . . yi , 2 TAS rs ee y e wha ’ . Nese 
that if this is true it serves them right when | first-class apples at any price. paren Bask . —— * ps id ee away from sound fruit of all other varieties, | Western salmon at 8 cents. Oysters are! jy, ence stock. Finest two year, hardy. \ : cae 
‘*Some of them look well enough, at first, | © @ yellowish green ging but not to try to grow any kind where | steady at $1 for Norfolks, $1.10 for fresh | grown. ae oe neve ot othe: OWS. av. 
nursery stock >» AV. 


they have the disease, but the govern- 
enact laws to have the] but they haven’t a good flavor, and they rot 





ment should 


| when the stems begin to shrivel. It has 
| been quite general in Southern States and 


another has shown either rust or rot, unless 
they are widely different, and that land 


opened Stamfords, $1.25 for selected Nor- 
folks and Providence Rivers. In the shell 


WHITING NURSERY CO., Boston. 
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camps inspected regularly, as soldiers; while you stand looking at them. I don’t | beh 
are, and any one who fails to come up to! know what’s wrong. The old orchards are hat been found as far north as Washington. | \nere any plants show signs of rust or| Blue Points $2.50a bushel. Clams are 50 Who is C. S. Prat: 0 do., of | 
the requirements of cleanliness should be| played out and the new ones haven’t been Itattacks potatoes even more than tomato | decay, it is better to purify it by growing | cents a gallon or $2.50 a barrel. Scallops $1 Why he is the party : “i do., of 1 
put in the charge of a detail of his comrades | planted to take their place, and the trees Plants, and has been found — other plants) prass or some widely different crops for | to $1.50a gallon, with shrimps 80 cents a duced the 
and marched to the nearest brook, where | that are bearing don’t get the proper care. ‘80d weeds. Insects like Colorado — several years.—Ep. | gallon. Lobsters are now more plenty at 16 Sample Strawbe! Market : 
soap and brushes should be freely used. If| ‘‘ Why, I can remember when delicious, ;™4Y Carry it from one plant to another. A For general spraying on garden crops the | cents alive and 18 cents boiled. _ rom $200 
this report had come from a United States | juicy, sound apples were a drug on the mar-_ Plants on which it is seen should be removed | Rordeaux mixture has proved satisfactory +> + the “ng fey J nc 

and burned, insects destroyed, and same) ynen made according to the formula of six Hew’s This? pesca cine sa Pete 


paper, we should have thought it an unmer-| ket. Every one kept a few barrels of apples 
ited slander on the Canadians, and we have | in his cellar, and, with a little sorting, the 
an idea now that it is not warranted by | fruit was good all winter. I'd like to see 
facts. you try that now. We don’t even buy bar- 
ee erent rels of apples for our trade. It doesn’t pay. 
While there is yet evidence that where} The apples will not keep until the barrel is 
vaccination has been the general practice, emptied. 
the number of cases of smallpox has been} ‘‘ Look at those Pippins. We’ve had them 
“lessened, there are still many who protest | three days and they are specked and unat- 
against the precaution, and stand ready to/ tractive already. The only good apples we 
denounce it as a barbarism when it is com-| get come from Oregon. They are packed in 











them, or even compel them to submit to it, | fairly well. 


precautions used as advised for leaf spot. 

| The fruit rot, black rot, or black mould, 
begins at the blossom end of the fruit. 
‘ Where this end lies upon the soil, if germs 
_are in the soil it will be quickly affected, but 
' rough-skinned varieties are more affected 
than. smooth-skinned, and so are those that 
have an imperfect or irregular blossom end, 
The Peach tomato rotted badly, and. the 
Trophy much worse than the Champion. 


pounds of sulphate of copper to four pounds 
quick lime in sixty gallons of water, and 
good results have also been found from the 
soda Bordeaux mixture, which is one pound 
of caustic soda and three pounds of sulphate 
of copper to five ounces of lime in thirty gal- 
lons of water. This last mixture has given 
good results upon many garden crops, with- 
out giving the coating of lime that results 
from the regular Bordeaux mixture, whether 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligations made by 
their firm. 

WEsT & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 0. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 


directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
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Buy the seeds that have been sure ev 
ear for more than 4) ycrrs. Many St 
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pulsory. We would not argue the case with | small quantities in boxes, and they keep Where Bordeaux mixture was used as @/ the latter is in proportion of six of sulphate| Drugsists, Toledo, 0. oe 
, ’ spray they had but four per cent. of rotten F Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting d W.F. Wal 
We’ve handled 1000 boxes of SPT@y y F of copper to four of lime, or equal parts of t regory’s ee ¢ NH Wo 


but when a sure case of it appeared among | them this winter, and we get from 50 cents 
us we would oblige all such pérsons to be| 0 $1.adozen. What would our great-grand- 
confined with the victim and to take care| fathers have thought if they had been asked 





fruit to sixty per cent. onan adjoining lot 
not treated. This spray also gave satis- 
factory results with plants that had leaf 
spot. There are other fungi similar to 


each. 

Beans may often be grown for ten years in 
succession upon the same land, and peas 
even longer, but egg plants have been found 





the system. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. Testimonials free. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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of him. That might be barbarism worse | Co pay $1 a dozen for apples? I’ve paid 25 sp + \ é 
than that of which they complain, | tents apiece for apples in Europe, and we’ll this which could be kept under control in| to deteriorate after the third year, and toma-| Milk fever takes off the most valuable cows. J.J. H. Gregory & S ) ‘Mateo 
but we think if the sick person were in | reach that record here before long if some- same way. toes, melons and most other vegetable fruit | Owners should always have Hood Farm Mitk ) Marblehead, Mass) ‘is & Fel 
an enclosure most of those who protest | thing isn’t done to improve our orchards, | Anthracnose or rust of the tomato attacks | plants need new land frequently if not every |FeverCureon hand. RigO 3 Stockman, 
against vaccination would ask to have the| ‘It’s a pity for more reasons than one that the maturing fruit, causing minute saucer-| year, Shady Hill Nursery Company. — : ‘: Thomp 
operation performed before they were put; 4pples are getting scarce. A physician was shaped places that increase in size and depth SRAM «20 The attention of planters of fruits and trees in M.D. Holt 
inside the gates. Those who object to vac-| talking about it in here just the other day, until the fruit is full of deep pits and much Butter Market. New England is called to the offerings of the WHY New Hat 
cination are to be found usually in the sam | He will have apples no matter what he hasto misshapen. It has not yet become very Although rainy weather has kept some | Shady Hill Nursery Sompany, which presents for mee oy Le. ha al, 
ranks with those who protest against the| pay for them, and he says they are the most common, and the spraying for other fungous buyers at home, and receipts of butter ex-| their consideration the finest collection in America Ky isprotes' Z Gee — > . Peale on 
destruction of English sparrows, snakes,| Wholesome fruit any one can eat. His diseases willhelp to check this, though it| ceed those of last week, dealers are holding |°f hardy plants, roses, ornamental trees and| KI YRAY on Unie haces | 15 ¢eeeme 
skunks and similar pests. We wonder that | children are allowed to have all the apples has not proved a sure remedy. to the prices of a week ago, and declare that | Shrubs, being undoubtedly the largest display in owen | Vermont. 
they want, and he says that if all children A blight which appears on tomatoes un-| there is no prospect of lower rates until a | N€W Esgland of thoroughly acclimated, home- ie i. N. Jer 

Can we really do it? We sa oer Can we prove ti w't , 


they do not start a society for the protection 
of lice and fleas and bedbugs, which only 
fulfil a law of their nature when they tor 
ment mankind. 








were allowed to eat apples whenever they 
felt like it there wouldn’t be half so much 
sickness among them. 

‘* Maybe thaf’s one of the reasons children 


der glass, with brownish spots on the under- 
side of the leaves, causing them to drop and 
fruit to rot, calls for thorough spraying, be- 
ing sure to reach the under side of the foliage. 


spring pasturage. shall increase produc- 





tion, and some are even sanguine enough 
to say that the export demand, taking as it 
does the lower grades, may increase prices 


Itoccupies about three hundred acres. This con- 
cern is a Massachusetts corporation, controlled by 
Massachusetts men, representing Massachusetts 
capital, and :has a right to appeal to the agri- 


yout Wecan. How? Wew ship you a harness, sadd wa 
‘without you sending as‘ngle cent, and let you look it ihe} 
freight house and if you don’t find we havegiven you! 
bargain you ever ssw or heard of, return the goois t> Be 0 
pense. “We give with each vehicle a 2 year iron-cladeu 


protect from poor material and workmanship. ‘ sh : 
Fo taloges describes t e largest line of buggies, road was0” - 


~~ 
Canadian papers are republishing with| used to be healthier than they are now. I Dr. Sturgis says insufficient circulation of | on the better qualities. Extra creamery is culturists of New Epgtand to give their patronage Series, wagons and earts, harness and !!) " 
remember when I was a youngster I always air is one cause of this, and advises training|in only light supply, and Vermont or |‘ home rather'thah to foreign concerns, which srerthown'n ertonk, AE ttre Send fri Chicago, lle 


much apparent pleasure the statement of 
Mr. Hitchcock, chief of the Division of 
Foreign Markets in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, that the demand 
for butter in England has been decreasing 
for the products of the United States, and 


had apples in my pockets, and so did every 
other boy, but we didn’t often see candy. 
Then in the evening at home there was al- 





ways a big silver bow] of shiny apples on the 
‘sitting-room table, and everybody in the 


on trellises, away: from moist ground, and 
cutting away lower branches: to: admit sun 
and air. Do not grow tomatoes. continously 
upon same soil, and destroy all vines by 
burning each year. 


New Hampshire assorted sizes bring 23 
cents, while northern New: York . is 
225 to.23 cents and Western extra at 
22 to 224 cents. Eastern brings 20 to 22 





cents and Northern first 21 to 22 cents, with 


have‘no better goods to effer, and certainly not as 





strong. ¢! s to consideration as one organized 


here sant baging here. If you wish to save 
money ahd losses‘on poor stock write for cata- 








LELAND’S FARM CIRCULAR 


M Ol free upon_recel)' 
Saaene for spring, : coy on Fee 


.F 





logue and estimates to the Shady Hit Nursery, 
102 State street, Boston. . ies 


ess. co - | oe 
113 Devonshire Street, Boston, ” 


Sprigg, 55; 
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The Markets, » 


wosTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 
~ or LIVE STOCK AT. WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
the week ending April 8, 1901, 


Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
B76 TK TS OTS 
l 4728 6972 295 21,414 2070 


rrices on Northern Cattle. 
+ hundred pounds on total weight of 

, and meat, extra, $6.00@6.25; first 
wart: second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
\. $4.0004.75; a few choice single pairs, 
some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00.@ 
ern steers, 4}.@6jc. 

\p YounG CALVES—Fair quality, 820 
s40048; faney milch cows, $50.65; 
dry, S12@25. 

. Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
«1; two year olds, $1430; three year 


s 


i 
Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
_pand lambs, per head, in lots, $2.50 
tha dje. 

ss—Per pound, 6) @8§c, live weight; 
jesale, ——; retail, $2.00 @6.00; country 
us, Th a@ife. 

\LVES—3} o6ke Pp tb. 

Brighton, 6;a@7}fe P th; country lots, 6e. 
SINS 300 @81.29; dairy skins, 49. @60e, 

Brighton, 4@5c p th; country lots, 


Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
\\ 1 TASS 2.47 1041 520 
MITT 6 21,088 532 206 
tle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 
Maine. B M Ricker ll 
4:1 Brighton. At Brighton. 
\ 15 T J Molloy 11 
is 17 GH Barnes 14 
| ve 
w wR Massachusetts. 
~ ey 7 At Watertown. 
cman 4 JS Henry 28 
; 7 WA Bardwell = 24 7 
Gohl & Worm- OH Forbush 4 
W F Dennen 2 
psons At Brighten. 
” Hanson 1s)06©%®))060H A Gilmore 14 
rook = 16 Seattering 80 
olt & Son 20 R Connors 10 
M F Austin 18 
New Hampshire. C D Lewis ba) 


Ai Brighton. DA Walker 10 


Wi 1 ») T J Moroney 

C Foss a”) 

j H Nea 27 New York. 
4a VED WA Wool At Brighton. 

Co. M Smith 20 
{ Moulton & 

( 2 Western. 
PL. Cotten 7 At Brighten. 
ccs 16 swift & Co 86 
KI 4 Morris Beef Co. 537 
ts 6 W H Monroe 40 

s ives 10 SS Learned 80 

& San- Sturtevant & 
Haley 96 


ar W atertown. AtN EDMWA&é Wool 


VITLsS + Co. 
& Wood 17 NE DM& Wool 
\\ Wallace sO 8 Co DAO 
At Watertown. 
Vermont. Ewart Bros. & 
At Watertown. Baker 186 408 
\ unson 28 W Daniels 157 
Fred Savage 12 W W Brauer & Co. 1019 
HN Jenne 3 G A Sawyer 40 650 
\ HE Woodward 20 J Gould 100 
AaVED MM & Wool J A Hathaway 451 
Co 
WA Ricker ws Canada. 
rs wy At Watertown. 
I im 4 W Daniels 19 
rs ’ 15 W H Dean 370 | 


Export Trafiic. 
eek has been a profitable one to 


_- MASSACHUSETTS. PLOUG. 


a BE ENT: LE = 





|W. A. Farnham, 46; F, Atwood, 40; B. M.| Mediums, foreign......-...------- elke o'aes -1 90@2 00 
| Ricker, 7; J. T. Malloy, dé. ge al 12. Yellow eyés, ext enc enoeo7 22 65 20 
Massachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 68; W. A. Bard-| S&llow eyes, seconds......:...-..-.-.---- HGS Be 


well, 20; O. H. Forbush 2;,W. F. Dennen, 9; H. A. 


D. Lewis, 11; D. A. Walker, 18. une a 
Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. | 


532 calves, 206 horses. From 
21,600 hogs, 206 horses ; Maine, 121 cattle, 62 sheep, 
94 hogs, 297 calves; New Iampshire, 47, eattle, 
12 hogs, 16 calves; Massachusetts, 150 cattle, 182 
hogs, 219 calves; New York, 20 cattle. : 

Tuesday— With less cattle by several hundred 
there was a steady market for common grades, 
anda firm market for the better class.: Dealers 
had no intention of letting their cattle slip 
through their hands unless fulllast week’s prices 
were paid. If there had been more cattle on sale 
easier rates would probably have been’ effected. 
A. C. Foss sold 13 beef cows at 3c, take the lot, of 
900.@1150 ths. P. A. Berry sold 4 cows, 3310 ths, at 
2}c. H. A. Gilmore sold 3 beef cows, 3160 tbs, 
at 3}¢; 4 do., of 2720 ths, at 2}c. M. F. Austin, 2 
oxen, of 3350 tbs, at $4.35 P cwt.; 5 cows, of 3770 
ths, 2}c; 5 slim cows, 2c. J. H. Neal, 4 oxen, av. 
1600 Ibs, at 5c., T. J. Moroney, 2 good cows, .2320 
ths, at 34c; 2, av. 1000 ths, at 3c. 

Milch Cows. 

Not much agitation in the cow’ market, and 
prices are notin the least degree higher. The 
shortage of milk in this vicinity has not as yet 
affected prices. It might be said that cows moved 
perhaps a trifle quicker. J.S. Henry, with less 
than one-half his usual number, on account. of 
wreck of two carloads, sold at a range of $35@55. 
M. D. Stockman soki.1 nice cow at $45, Thomp- 
son & Hanson, 3 cows, at $45 a head. A. W. 
Stanley sold 2 good cows at $47.50 each. 

Veal Calves. 

The condition of travel in the country caused a 
shortage in supply, with improved rates of faic 
advance, witha better demand. C. R. Hall sold 
25 coarse calves at 58¢. M.D. Holt & Son sold 40 
calves, of 110 ths, at 6c. A. C. Foss sold calves 
at 6c. 

Late Arrivals and Sales. 

Wednesday—Less milch cows and more buyers 
at market, but the buying was not in an active 
way. Many were talking over the milk situation, 
but did not think it would affect the cow trade. A 
clearance was effected at only steady prices. J. 
S. Henry had a light supply on account of wreck. 
Libby Brothers sold 2 choice cows at 350 each; 10 
cows from $38a@45; 5 cows 825430. J. T. Molloy, 
1 choice springer, $55; 1 new mileh cow, $50; 2 
extra cows, $47.50 each; lat $35. M. D. Holt & 
Son sold cows at $2545. R. Connors sold 15 cows, 
840060. N: H. Woodward, 10 cows, $3550. O. H. 
Forbush had in late 13 head of beef cows. 

Stere Pigs. 
A fair demand for small pigs at S2@3. 


83.500 6.50. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


shotes, 


Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry. 


Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 


GT IER oo on ons oc sinew cg ec cece ceewes 12a@14 
Green geese....--.-.--- eee 
Chickens, choice roasting, spring... ------- 25a16 
Chickens, fair to good ..-.......-..--------- 104@13 
Fowls, extra choice..........--...--------- 10@13 


Pigeons, tame, P doz.............--------- T5al OO 


Turkeys, choice...-.-..--- ... a 
Turkeys, com. to good.......-.---------- Sall 
Chickens, choice, large... .-...---------- 12413 
‘ SING co, ons Sad= 8s003-< .. 12a13 
Chickens, medium. ..-.---- ‘ 9a10 


SE Snsicrtadesedinkesed <teni+e niteaeneseneia 





of State cattle, inasmuch as prices 
tly improved with activity to the trade. | 
Sales vher at London than at Liverpool; the | 
oth markets 123.133, d. w., with best | 
t isje,d.w. Shipments from this port 
ated to 2126 eattle, 1797 sheep and 101 horses, 
Supments and destinations: On steamer Corson, | 
Glasgow, 157 State and 19 Canada cattle by, | 
Daniels, 370 Canada sheep by W. H. Dean 
On steamer Lanecastrian, for Liverpool, 380 cattle. | 
swift & Co., 198 do. by Morris Beef Company 
orses by E. Snow. On steamer Cambrian, for 
London, 237 eattle by Morris Beef Company, 289 
by Swift & Co., 50 horses by R. Hayden, 17 do. 
sales, 18 do. by E. H. Schloeman. On 
ter Kansas, for Liverpool, 300 cattle by Mor- 
» beef Company, 310 do. by J. A. Hathaway, 100 
\ J. Gould, 1019 sheep by W. W. Brauer & 
( On steamer Montauk, for Bristol, 186 cattle, 
tis sleep by Ewart Bros. & Baker. 
Horse Business. 
lie movement has been especially good during 
past week, there being more activity and 
prices, with between 700 and 800 head of 
Western on the market. At Myer, Abram & Co.’s 
International Horse Exchange, sold 184 head of 
Western, with an extra good trade, with general 
es at 81004190 for draft and drive. Sold 1 fine 
of draft, of 3850 ths, at $525. Sold 7 delivery- 
) horses to go to Providence, R.I., at $175 
Shippers seemed satisfied. At L. H. 
wav's Sale Stable, good sales effected and 
ear to150 head. Draft at $1500250, chunks 
“150 1s0, drivers $1000200, nearby horses $254 
\t A. W. Davis’s Northampton-street Sale 
stable. a spirited week for speed, coach, family 
saddle horses at $600 down to $90. At Welch 
\ Hall Company’s, a good week, with large sales. 
‘ t <250 down to $100; 1 pair nice 3620- pound 
At Moses Colman & Sons, a bright 
strade. Sold 70 head at $25a150. Useful 
~ in great demand, 
Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday, April 2, 1901. 
vifortable demand for such beef cattle as 
The quality of the Northern was not 
but for corresponding quality no change. 
ru. cattle cost steady prices and good 
\V. F. Wallace sold 7 beef cows, 6820 tbs, 
: do. of 1560 ths, at 24¢; 1 cow, 760 ths, at 
ls, of 9500 1240 ths, at $3.1003.25 pr ewt.; 
1430 Ibs, at 4ic. O. H. Forbush sold 2 beef 
950 Ibs, at $2.85 Pp ewt.; 2 do., of 1970 tbs, 
)) ewt.: 2, of 1530 ths, at $2.10 p ewt. J. 
iWway sold 20 steers, av. 1525 tbs, at 61e; 
of 1500 Ihs, at Ge ; 25 do., of 1475 ths, at 5te; 
11450 Ths, at 5e. 
Milch Cows. 
| steady in price, with fair supply.; cost 
a60 head, 
Fat Hogs. 
~on Western advanced ie, at 64 @6%e, 1. w. 
us at Tha7te, d. w. 
Sheep Houses. 
supplies a grain over last week, which 
dy prices when compared with last week, 
plaid down here at $3.5545.30 p ewt, 
sat 34.3005.70 p ewt. A few sales New 
: Hocks; 18 lambs, 44¢e; 30 sheep at 4c. W. 
©, 96-Ib sheep at 4c. 


hat sooo, 


Veal Calves. 
“lit supply a firm market, with sales at 
. down to 5¢e, with an advance of tc petb. 
allace sold 71 calves, of 8800 ps, at 5c. 
‘oodard, 15 calves, 2070 ths, at 6c. 
Live Poultry. 
cavy supply and demand light; cost 94@ 
\ed lots by the crate. 
Droves of Veal Calves. 
P. A. Berry, 13; Libby Bros., 30; Har- 
llows, 110; A. W. Stanley, 10; M. D. 
"19 C. R. Hall, 15; Cobb & Wormwell, 
pson & Hanson, 30; J. M. Philbrook, 30; 
it & Son, 50. 
luunpshire—W. Gordon, 12; A.C. Foss, 3; 
il.4; A. Moulton, 120; F. L. Cotton, 10; 
iw, 30; E. F. Addin, 59; T. Shaw, 34; G. 
: 0: Courser & Sanborn, 7; J. C. Wilkins, 
; X\ Wood, 30; W. F. Wallace, 155. 
A. Williamson, 70; Fred Savage, 75; 
vine, 80; N. H. Woodward, 34; G. H. 
W. A. Ricker, 80; M. G. Flanders, 105; 


Bull combining Hood Farm 
Pogis and Toronoblood. Solid 
color. Dropped Feb. 6, 1900. 


Hood 


Geese .........- whee 8a9 
Fowls, good to choice........-.---- 10114 
IANA oo ees rhs Evin nntcgies has 
Live Poultry. 
Se RR ol oy ee er 11@ 
Roosters P th......-.....--.--------- 202-2 ab 
Spring Chickens p th...... ---..---------- 7a@9 


Butter. 
NoreE.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 
20, 30, 50 Ib. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 


Gilmore, 31; scattering, 150;.M. F. Austin, 9; C. 


Stock at yards: 2077 cattle,62 sheep, 21,988 hogs,| 
est, 1739 cattle, |, « 






Kidney..........-.- 
ima beans, dried, ib .2.25. Neo scateite --- 6@ 
“Way and Straw. | 


Hay prime, bales..........'.....-.--4.--+18' 
Oy se P ton 


@19 00 
18,00 
16 


a cts hapes vdawskgaus~ «he 





" Wr: ee eains aagpged pen wes hen 00 
RE Re oe Masaginy Be): 15 00 
fine choice........-.. Keen ein 

% clover mixed, ® ton.....-. 

eas clover, 

es swale, 

Straw, prime rye..............--..------ 
‘| Straw, oat, per ton........ diniwacws soceat 9 


Straw, tangled rye 
FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
Fleur.—The market quoted higher. 
Spring patents, 1G 00. 
Spring, clear and straight, $3 10@3 45. 
inter patents, $4 00@4 50. 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 50@4 25. 
Corn Meal.—The market is quiet at $1 00@1 02 
P bag, and $215@220 p bbl; granulated $2 40 
@2 60 y bbl. 
Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet, with 
the market quoted at $2 50@4 50 p bbl. , 


for rolled, and $4 25 for cut and ground. 
Rye Fleur.—The market is’ quoted at $3 10@ 
250 p bbl. 
Cern.—Demand is quiet, with market higher. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 52e. 
Steamer yellow, new, 52¢e. 
No. 3, yellow, 51je. 
Oats.— Quiet but steady. 
Clippeu, fancy, spot, aa adie. 
No. 2 clipped, white, 344c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 344c. 
Heavier grades, spot, 344 @354e. 
Clipped, to ship, white, 37. @374e. 
Millfeed.—The market is steady for all kinds. 
Middlings sacked, $19 00a21 00. ‘ 
Bran, spring, $19 75420 25. 
Bran, winter, $20 00.220 25. 
Red Dog, $20 25. 
Mixed feed, $20 50.21 00. 
Cottonseed meal to ship, $24.75. 
, eget iienand market is steady with trade ruling 
dull, 
State grades, 6-rowed, 65@70c. 
State, 2-rowed, 60a 65c. 
Western grades, 65a 70c. 
Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
SOaTée for No. 2 6rowed State, and 42a@57¢c for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 44@48c. 
Rye.— Quiet, $3.05.43.60 Pp dbl. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 


Unwashed fleece, tine, Michigan........-.-. 15a 16 
3 os at. aera ere 17a18 

‘ * \-blood © ..... eA EE 23424 

sy con se sasdkubaoe 23a 24 
WO oles ngenceeceat 22.423 

Fine delaine, Ohio. .............-.---------- 29430 
sig “P Ee nan 25.426 
Bn a ee ae 234.4 30 
BEET SUGAR.— Farmer, Worcester County, 


Mass.: According to the reports gathered by the 
census office there was little to encourage the 
starting of new factories during the census year 
Of the thirty-one factories in the United States, 
two were idle in California, and a large proportion 
of the others were not worked to their full capac- 
ity, as the beet crop was unusually small. Witha 
normal eapacity of more than sixty thousand 
tons of beets the actual amount furnished was 
but 26,489 tons. With an invested capital of 
$20,958,519, they paid out $4,803,796 for materials 
used to produce $8,323,857 worth of products. The 
‘labor and other expenses must have made a 
large hole in the balance left. Itis said that some 
factories made a fair return on their investment, 
and others paid expenses, while several lost 
heavily. Nor do we think profit to farmers could 
have been large. The average price for beets 
was 84.36 per ton, or $4.47in California, $4.38 in 
Michigan and $4.26 for other States. We would 
like to see the business made a success to lessen 
our dependence upon foreign countries for sugar, 
but farmers need to learn how to grow them at 
less cost then they have done, or they will find 
other crops that pay better, and will not grow 
beets for the factories. 


LINSEED OIL CAKE. 
It is an English tradition that something like a 
century ago a farmer used the refuse from a lin- 
seed or flaxseed oil mill to manure a field, and 
then turned sheep on it. Going there a while 
afterward he found that the sheep had eaten the 
grass and the manure as well, and had made a 
better growth than those in other fields. This is 





Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes..........-..-. 23a 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes.........-22)a@2: 
Northern N. Y., large tubs..........-...-22}a 
Western, asst. spruce tubs.....-.-------- 22ha 
Western, large ash tubs.......-..----- -- Da 
Creamery, northern firsts.......--.-------- 21422 
Creamery, western firsts.........---------- 21a 
Creamery, seconds.........---------------- 19a | 
Creamery, eastern.......--.--------------- 20a22 | 
RS eee ere - 0a 
Fe pe rene 19420 | 


Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds..-.--...----- - 16017 
West. imitation creamery, small tubs 
Ca... dhs cnvavacedass demisibe takes sees lia 
West. imitation cr’y, large tubs firsts..... l4a 
“ jmitation creamery seconds. ..-..-.-- 13}a 
“ladle firsts and extras........-----.- 13}.014 
PIII nis. ni seine sciwcaccs cmeacsoseetpe = 12418 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery. ... -------------- 2a 
Extra western creamery ..-...-------------- 224.423 
eS eee eee 20a 
Common to good .........-...--------------- 15a19 
Trunk butter in 4 or }-th prints.....------- 
Extra northern creamery..--.-.----------- 23a 
Extra northern dairy..-.-....--.------------ 2a 
Common to good... ......--.---------------- 16420 
Extra western creamery ....-.--. ---------«- 224.423 
Cheese. 
New York, twins, extra p tb...--..------- 12a itt 
2 a YC OS ee 10} 11 
Vt.. twins extra P fh...........:..-.----.--- 12a 
wae | ey er peer carrer 104114 
+ seconds PB. < 2... 2252.2 ss cers ene ene 9a10 
Sage cheese, extra, P th......---------.--- 13a 
Gino Hints, CxWG.....-.. 06-20. ose coe odd 10a 11 
Western twins, extra..........--.-.------- llall 
Western, fair to good...........------ -.--- 10a1 
Eggs. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz.-...-------- ba 
Eastern choice fresh._.........-..-------.- l4a 
Eastern fair to good ......-..-..--- -.124a13 
Michigan faney fresh...........----------- 13ja14 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh..........------- l4a 
Western fair to good ........-..------------ 13}.@134 
Western selected, fresh.......-....-------- 124.413 
Potatoes. 
York State, round wht. bu.......-.------- WMad3 
York State, long wht. bu_.....-.---..----- a 
TRODEON, GRAPE 6 622 0.cc secon cnn esse ass en 60a 62 
Aroostook Green Mountain, p bu..-...--. 65.68 
WabZ 


D0: TRAE GO BOSE son 5.00 vc ce cc cetcen sas cous 
Green Vegetables. 


Rents, BP RON i. on occ kk os op: peo npetesd 400 
Beets, new, P buneh.........----------- 1250150 
Cabbage --.. ..- soi aes ain oe eke ee 1 251 50 
Carrots; # Dush....-.......2......02 202. 400 
ae aren eT ry 1 Wa2 00 


Cucumbers, P crate... pdsceapecsces SIGE 


Cucumbers, hothouse, each..--....----- &a10 

Onions, native, Pp bDbl...-...---.-.-.---- 3 50a4 00 
Bermuda, — erate...........------------ 3004400 
Co 2 eee 10041 25 


MAMMONOE, OGOE.. .. 5... - cccce ds icsss wens 35a45 


String beans— 


Native green,p erate.......-. Br 2 5 00@8 00 
Squash, new, marrow, Pp bbl er..-.----- 2 00a 
Hubbard, p ton.....--.----.--.---------- 25 00a 


Spinach, Southern bbl..-....---.-------- 





Sire, Torono, sire of 3. Dam, 


Oonan 4th, 15 Ibs. 10 oz., by | 


F 4 r Hood Farm Pogis, sire of 
mM Second dam, Ida’s Fawn, 16]bs. 


1} 0z., by Little Harry, out 


ot Kathy’s Tormentor, 16 Ibs. | 


Jerseysiiss sikers 


Mass 







Turnips, flat, p box ....... ...-..------- 40045 
Turnips, yellow. ~ bbl..-.-.-..--.------ 90.41 00 
Tomatoes, hothouse, Pp th....-...-------- 20a 
- Southern, Pp crate..-....-..---- 1 a2 2% 
Domestic Green Fruit. 
Apples, P bbl Northern Spy....--------- 2 a3 50 
" 6 “BeHWM 2327. 25... eee see 2-50a@3 2 
ci “ Greening. ... .4......,-.0s= 1 a2 00 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, bbl..----.------- 6 0028 00 
Oranges, Fla., DOX.......---.------------- 3 00a4 50 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows all weights.....--.. .-- 6@ 
RE Ee SS Fe ee 7}@8 
Hides, south, oo green salted........- - 10@11 
om pig dry flint........-.-.--...- lia 
vd wi O° QRNE o.oo. ce cosecess 13413} 
« buff, in west.....-..-...-..-----s5-- @ 
vid “ salted Pp tb...-...-..------ 8ka8% 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.....------------ 98@1 50 
over weights,each......-.------- 1 Tha2 
Deacon and dairy skins-.......----------- 60@80 
Lambskins each, country... --------------- 30@40 
Country Pelts, each..........------------- 65@1 25 
Peas. 
Choice Canadian P bu...-..-.-.----------- 115@1 20 
Common ‘“ Te le nies te aeale oat 1 15@1 20 
Green peas, Western choice..-..-.------- 1 15@1 20 
Green peas, Scotech........---------------- 1 20@1 25 
Dried Apples. 9 
Evaporated, fancv to extra fancy-..-....--..--- @ 
Evaporated. chon... .-..------------------- 6@ 
Evaporated, prime. _... ...---------------- 34@ 
Sundried, as to quality ......-.--------------- hast 
Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, Pp bu, Western...-.- sehancenean 2 1ha@2 25 
“8 “ Northern......-.-------- 2 2502 50 
Clover; P Ib... .. 2.52. c a See ee es ete e sees 11@124 
Red Top, western, P 50 tb sacK..-..--..- 2 WMra2 75 
x fancy recleaned, P th-------.-- 11}@13 
Beans. ata 
Pea marrow, choice, H. P.-.---------- *,,-2 0O5@ 
Pea screened : 1 90a2 00 
' Pea, seconds 1 185 
Pea Cal. small white ilabok 4.-2:30@2 36 
‘ Pea, foreign,....-.--..+---5-4:-+-- ---2,00@ , 
Mediums, choice hand picked. .. ---2 O@ 
Mediumis, screened.........-.-:----------1 9Wa@2 00 


said to have been the beginning of feeding linseed 
cake to sheep. Possibly it is true, for some of 
our most beneficial discoveries have been made 
in ways as accidental or providential as this. 
COLOR IN FOOD. 
Many people have their prejudices for a certain 
color in food. As some prefer the white-shelled 
eggs to the brown-shelled eggs, so in some sec- 
tions they use white corn meal for food and call 
the yellow fit only for animals. In other places 
the opinion is reversed. We think there is little 
if any difference in the amount of nutrition in 
them, but there is a difference in flavor, and a 
person brought up on one could not easily learn 
to likethe other. We have learned to think that 
butter must be yellow or it will not be good 
flavored, because the season when the best but- 
ter was usually made on the farm was that 
season when it had the yellow’ color 
naturally. Now science in feeding and in 
caring for milk enables us to make good-flavored 
butter in the winter, but if it is not artificially 
colored to the semblance of June butter, imagina- 
tion plays a prank through the eyes, and we have 
little faith in its being good flavored. Milk with 
yellowish or cream-colored tinge is pronounced 
richer than the blue milk, and analysis would not 
convince many people that it was not so. When 
the hens are being fed on rich food, as corn, corn- 
meal and clover, the yolk of the eggs if there are 
any is a deeper yellow than when they are being 
fed on bran, cabbages and skimmilk, and it is 
usually thought to be richer. We believe in most 
of these cases the food that gives the brighter 
color produces the richer and more nutritious 
food product. 
THE SHEPHERD'S CROOK. 

There are many who have seen pictures of the 
shepherd with his long staff with the handle bent 
to a crook, and ‘have thought that he used it as 
a cane, or that it was a sort of badge of his busi- 
ness. But that crook is one of the most useful 
implements in his business. There is no better 
way to catch a sheep or lamb than around the 
neck or the hind leg.. It does not hurt them or 
injure the flesh as does catching them by the 
wool on neck or back. Any man who has occa- 
sion to catch sheep should be provided with a 
crook, six feet. long or more, and should catch 
them in no other way than by its use. And every 
man who has sheep has occasion to cateh one at 
times to make an examination of it, if not to sell 
it. 


STRONG CONSTITUTIONS. 

Many “animals ‘lack in constitutional vigor, 
simply because their parents have been allowed 
to get too fat, and have not had enough exercise 
to keep the muscles firm and the digestive organs 
active, while others have failed because of the 
feeder having gone to the opposite extreme, 
failed to feed enough, and in giving exercise have 
exposed them to cold and hard usage.’ The box 
stallor pen is better for the breeding animal 
than closer confinement, and as ‘inuch good food 
as they will eat better than a scanty ratio. but 
it should not be whatis called carbonaceous or 
heating and fattening food, but such as to pro- 
duce muscle and growth of frame. Out-of-door 
exercise is needed, but that does not mean stand- 
ing still ina cold wind or storm until chilled 
through, or being turned out to drink ice water 
to chill the internal organs and the unborn off- 
spring. ; 

KILLING BRUSH. 

We see much said in our Western exchanges 
about'the value of the Angora goat to destroy 
brush. If that is their strong point we do not 
want them. It used to be the fashion to advo- 
cate keeping sheep to kill weeds and. briars. 
They will surely do that if kept on them, but we 
never knew any one to start with sheep with that 
as his main incentive, who did not come to the 
conclusion that there was no profitin sheep. If 
we want good wool and mutton the sheep must 
have something beside briars to feed upon, and if 
they choose to take a few. briars or weeds asa sort 
of condiment with the other food, well and good. 
So we think if Angora goats are kept to kill 
| brush entirely they will furnish but little: mohair 
and a poor flesh. Give us the old plan for killing 
brush, mow in July, burn in August, and, then: 
let sheep pick a few of the tender sprouts if .they 
want them the next spring. ; 


Oat Meal.—Quoted steady, $3 60@33 85 p bbl. 


. dozen,or more varieties of grass seed, we doubt if 
} any of them will give batter results than to mix 
one bushel of Ketitucky' bluegrass, a half bushel 
of clean redtop, or a bushel in thé chaff, one peck 
of sweet vernal and one pound of white clover, 
the above being amount for one acre: The blue- 
is earlier than the -redtop. and the redtop 
resists summer heat better, while the fragrant, 
sweet vernal is good both early and late. Have 
the ground thoroughly pulverized and made rich | 
with about six hundred pounds lawn dressing per | 
acre, which has more nitrogen and potash than 
the usual superphosphates, and sow In spring as 
early as the ground can be well'worked, or sow 
in August. We prefer the artificial fertilizer to 
the barnyard manure for lawn, ‘as being free from 
weed seeds. The above mixture is also a good 
one for permanent pasture. 


MILK AS FOOD. 


It is a fact that milk is growing less popular as 
food than it was a few years ago, and even then 
it had been used less than. before the war of 1861 
to 1865. Why is this? The later falling off is due 
mainly to the senseless scare about tuberculosis 
in cows and milk, which has put money in the 
ckets of a few veterinary surgeons, who found 
n it work for themselves as inspectors and work 
for others as butchers, to destroy the cattle of the 
farmers. It has also helped physicians, who have 
had to administer drugs to people who might 
have been in good health if they had put them- 
selves on a diet of bread and milk, instead of 
trying to live on food that lacked in nutritive 
qualities or was dificult of digestion. Let some 
of them try good hasty pudding and milk for a 
while and their digestion will give them less 
trouble. But there is another cause, which began 
earlier, to which we ean offer no objection. The 
more frequent use of fruitat meals and between 
meals has helped the digestive organs to properly 
handle meat foods, so that while the meat may be 
more expensive, itis eaten as being the better 
relished, and is well digested. ‘ 


: rt 
There is a Gardener Over in Minnesota. 








La Crosse, Wisconsin, read their great catalogue, | 
zer's vegetable seeds ; cabbage, onions, potatoes 


house, barns, horses, cattle, and 60 acres more 
land. There is a mint of money in Salzer’s | 
vegetable seeds, such as early and late cabbage, 
radishes, corn, peas, onions and the like, and it 
will pay you to get Salzer’s great catalogue and 
read about them. Five cents postage will bring 
it to your door by mail. | 


Humors feed on humors—the sooner you get | 
rid of them the better—Hood's Sarsaparilla is 
the medicine to take. 





Now Ready. 
Spring Overcoats 
$15 to $35. 


MEN’S CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 
Entrance During Alterations, 
398 Washington Street, 


‘grass mixtures, which, perhaps; contain a half 
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| Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


| Mipenmsgs, 8s. 


At a Prohate Vourt holden at Cambridge 
; ridge 
i fay of Maines aE 
thousand woe waatred atid one, ee 
e ion ARAH HOLMES LU 
Pi mg ; EN. of Cambridge, in said (eae 
BARA HOLMES LUCE. pune teil fiat 
¥) ? Cc Pr 
be given, according to the order of Court, ta 
persons might appear and show cause, if any 
should n 
= it appearing that the reason pad therefor 
pod gen Delta amnion with the publie inter- 
oblectios belie 8 “4 ory to the Court, and no 
T 18 DECREED that her name be changed, as 


ED 











; To produce the best results 
in fruit, vegetable or grain, the 


fertilizer used Must contain 


i enough Potash. 


send them free. 


of 





GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


FOR FARMERS 


profitable agriculture. 


Good markets. Climate mild an¢ 


For _partic- 
ulars see our pamphlets. We 


PROFITABLE HOMES 


| , Large areas of lands are available on line Southern 
| Railway for settlers, The South excels for all kinds 
pe 0 sn Best section for fruits, as prayed fi 1 
. | » Stock, dairying, general farming. Che lon ee van: to those of Cordelia D ' , 
i na gsr ry 1 anager Nougat goat ng. ap lands lia Dunham Luce, 


He heard of the John A. Salzer Seed Company, | healthy. Agreeable year round. 


Send for information to M. Vv. RICHARDS, Land 


M 


saw a good thing, rented 20 acres, planted Sal-| aud Industrial Agent, Washington, D. C., or 


. A. HAYS, Agent Land and Industrial Departn i 
| au a : lent 
and small fruits. Now he is the owner of a big | Southern Railway, t 3 


228 Washington street, Bostor 


Mass. 


A 


Y 


1901 


pub 
one 





MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


WINDMILLS, 
TOWERS, 





We will send 
without charge 
competent men 


to examine your 
TANKS, location and to 
PUMPS, recommendand 
submit _ esti- 
mates for asuit- 


able plant fully 











ENGINES installed and in 
for Pumping. complete order 
Suburban wa- 
oo. ter supply out: 
Our New Catalogues fits a specialty 
sent on a 
apptication 
— CHARLES J JMGERCO 
PUMPS 174 High Bret, 
and Mitts. DesTOL. 


_ 


TO SETTLE AN ESTATE. 


One hundred and ffifty-acre farm for sale low; five 
miles from Brattleboro on the main road; 24 miles to 

station; rural delivery; cream taken at. the door; 

house two ‘stories, French roof, broad piazza on three 

sides, painted white, green blinds, surrounded by 

lovely shade of maple and elms; contains 14 rooms 

finished in hard wood, marble mantels, two marble 
fireplaces, splendid hard-wood floors, very convenient 

for doing work. This house cost to build, 19 years 

ago, 88000, Cornering on to this house is shed, con- 

taining carriage room, woodshed and tool room; join- 

ing this is a horse barn 30x40 feet, 12 horse stalls, iron 

cribs, grain and harness room, room for 10 tons of hay 

overhead, corn barn 18x24 feet, tobacco barn 24x36, 

cattle barn 36x70, with basement under the whole. All 

buildings are mipely penatee. have slate roofs through- 

out, running water, 30 or 40 acres level mow land, cuts 

hay for 20 cows and team. This isa grand old estate, | 
and will be sold to close the estate for the ridiculously | 
small sum of 82600. Blue print furnished for five 

cents in silver or stamps. Don’t delay, but write at 

one. GUNN & CO., Brattleboro, Vt 





JAMES. 


en ccorunertaeneronennns i 





Endorsed by ail leading no¢semen tor 
side lining or pulling horses. Horses afraid 
of electrics perfectly controlled: for colt 
breaking has no superior. Ask your har= 
ness maker for it. Price $3.00. For partice 
ulars address, 


W. T. GIBSON, 


it Willard Street, Cambridge, Mass 
Agencies: , 

MARK W. CROSS & CO., Boston, Mass. 
MOSEMAN BROS., New York, N. Y. 


Send for | 
Make your horses Ere e Booklet 
ing them with ‘ 
PURE-SALT BRICKS. * 
Warranted to contain 


oe but refined dairy: 
alt, great eaux oh 


salt. 
venience at a cost of about. 
. 5 cents per horse 


month. 





© death of proprietor, the Edwardsburg Fiour- 
ng mill, roller process, 35 barrels capacity, wich stone 
for feed. Steam power. in good condition, and 
doing d busine:s. Will be sold cheap. Address 
MR: SABELLA DALY Edwardsburg, Mich. 


35 BARREL Michigan mill for sale, owing to the 


B°s F Cochins ; young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J. L. WARE, South Keene. N. H. x 


AYUGA Ducks of the finest quality at 82. ALBERT 
NYE, New Washington, O. 


ANTED—June 1, strong boy, 16 years old, to work 

on country home for board and’small salary until 

tober. Write experience with horses and small 
kitchen garden. R., Box 2023, Boston. 


Se ee ae eee ee: ————_—_—_ 





as working foreman or farm manager on dairy 
farm; thoroughly understands raising of crops, care 
of stock, m ment of help; strictly temperate and 








LAWN GRASS. * 
While inost of the seed stores sell special lawn- 


MERICAN farmer, married, is open for engagement 


To the heirs at law, 
other 


deceased, intestate. 


Court. to be held at Cambridge, 
Middlesex, on the twenty-tht 


Witness, CHARLES J. 
First Judge of said Court, this twelft 
March, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 


PROBATE COURT. 


. BARNES, late of Everett in 


next of kin, creditors, and all 
ersons interested in the estate of LIZZIE 
said County, 


HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 


said Court to grant a letter o 


ou are hereby cited heh pet at a Probate 
n said County of 
rd day of April, A. D. 


-at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 


“ause, if any you have, why Sd ‘ 

yn hehe y y the same should not 
_ And the petitioner is hereby directed to g’ 
lic notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, inthe 
MASSACHUSETTS , 


f PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
lished in Boston. the last publication ie be 
day, at least, before said Court. 

MCINTIRE, 


and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEN, 8s. 


ro 
al 
R 
« 


PROBATE COURT. 
the heirs-at-law, ext of kin, creditors, and 
1 other persons interested in the estate of 
EBECCA J. PATCH, late of Malden, in said 
punty, deceased, intestate. 


WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 


said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
on the estate of said deceased to Charles A. 


Patch of Melrose, in said County, or to some 


the 


‘r suitable person. 


You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 


‘ou 


rt to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 


: administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Tsrael 
Barnes of Everett in the County of Middlesex 
without giving a surety on his bond. 


ive pub- 


prayed for, to that of SARAH HOLME 1C 
which name {he shall hereafter bear, a gta 
, e, an at she giv bli 
hotice of said change b ; denies 
publishing this 0 
the Masec eee oo f ree successive weeks in 
: LOUGHMAN, @newspay 
published in Boston, and k , Patni 
| Court under oath that auch not Bs lly AN 
t such notice has 
GEORGE F. LAWTON, ie 
Judge of Probate Court. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 


“—* Saat Crees nelten at Cambridge in and 
Said C y OF Middlesex, on the tw j= 
ara in the year of Maret in ae 
. Lord one y ine 
iv ninety-one me thousand nine hundred 
N the petition of Cordelia Dunham I 
e d H suce 3 - 
; ep pag a in ay ole and “lone 
F .uce 3 en and Lyman ‘Burges: ™¢ 
wuseen, minors, of said Cambridge te Conan 
; = ye Luce Muliken, their mother ‘and next 
— , pray ing that their names may be changed 
: hose of Cordelia Dunham Luce, James Lyon 
aged ed ‘tae Luce, respectively, pub- 
, een given, according ¢ 2 
— meng baa ee ge might oe Be 
' Pause, if any they had, why the same 
ph pated, ana it appeuring that the oe 
crefor 1s sufficient, and consiste wi 
the public interest, and being <atstastenr tc ae 
Court, and no objection being made r z é 
T IS DECREED that their names be changed, 











James Lyon Luce and L yfman_ Burgess 
— names they shall hereafter bene enn winch 
aon ~ their legal names, and that they give pub- 
pov 9 dome Lenny cheney by publishing this decree 
eK, for three successive weeks 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMA Na ‘aewepaen 
published in Boston, and make return to. this 
Court under oath that such notice has been given 
GEORGE F. LAWTON ial 


Judge of Probate Court. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
MIDDLESEX, ss. 
fehl PROBATE COURT. 
o the heirs at law, next to kin and all -r per: 
sons Teche A... estate of DANA WAT 
als LR. late Ss ‘rville, i saul 
yeuneyetnenea. ate of Somerville, in said 
tKEAS, a certain instrument purporting 
ad be the last will and tebtnmeens of said ae 
wooed has been presented to said Court, for Pro- 
— by Annie Haven Tucker, who prays that 
pond Rhy ot me ey be issued to her, the 
xecutriy ein named, wi riving a sure 
one Odiclal teen without giving a sure ty 
, You are hereby cited to appear at a Prob: 
Court, to be held’ at Cambridge in said Bene pe’ 
Middlesex, on the twenty-third day of April, A. D. 
= = Parte, in = forenoon, to show 
ause,if any you have, why same 
be, granted. e, Why the same should not 
And said petitioners are hereby directed to giv 
| publie notice thereof, by publishing ‘ide alates 


; once In each week, for three successive weeks, in 





Esquire, | the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN,a hewspaper 
h day of+ 


published in Boston, the last publicatio 

one day, at least, before said Deut, and hig ll 

Ing postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation 

to all known persons interested in the estate 

_ Seven days at least before said Court. ‘ 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire. 

| First Judge of said Court, this third day of April 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 

l S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Hanechoastis, 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, and all other persons ‘inter- 
ested in the estate of LEWIS EL WILLIAMS 
| _ late of Groton, in said County, deceased. , 
WHEREAS, Martha E. Williams, administra- 
trix of the estate of said deceased, has pre- 


Middlesex, on the twenty-third day of April, A.D. sented to said Court her petition for a license to 
1901, atnine o’clock in ‘the forenoon, to show sell at public auction the whole of parcel of the 
“ause, if any you have, why the same should not real estate of said deceased for the payment. of 
be granted. : 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give Other reasons set forth in said petition. 


pub 


lic notice thereof, by publishing this citation 


debts and charges of administration, and for 


You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 


once in each week, for three successive weeks, in Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County, on 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspa- the twenty-third day of April, A. D. 1901, at ‘nine 
per published in Boston, the last publication to o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
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W introduce our Poultry Compound. 


br SALE 
t 
s0st 


H¢ 
R PETTIBONE, Bristol, Ct. 


and excellence.’ Pedigreed stock. 
ILLINGHAST SEED CO., LaPlume, Pa. 


N 
0 Worth 825; never been used. 
oston. 


pr 63, Bedford, 


eee pe 
OK SALE—100-acre farm, two-story house, 7 
mowing. 


three-fourths of a mile from village 
ion, in Wardsboro. Price, 


be one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. _ ALM 
First Judge of said Court, this thirtieth day of citation by delivering a copy thereof to each per- 
March, in the year one thousand nine hundred son interested in the estate fourteen days, at 


MCINTYRE, Esquire, 


one. Ss. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock 


Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge 0 


one cent per word only, including name, address or 


ocal agents. No canvassing. FROST REMEDY 


OMPANY, Westfield, Mass. 


Seeds, Fruits, a, and one. 


White Plymouth Rocks: $1 for 13. H.C. GILKEY, | 
South Strafford, Vt. 


Ge veal xe AGENT—To appoint and take charge 
( 


have, why the same should not be granted. 
And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 


least, before said Court, or by publishing the 
same once in each week for three suecessive 
weeks in the MASSACHUSETTS PHOUGHMAN, a 
hewspaper published in Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be one day, at least, before said Court. 

_, Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTYRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-ninth day 
of March, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the | 
order. | 
GGS for Setting, Buff Leghorns, Buff Wyandottes, | NORFOLK, SS. 


PROBATE COURT. 


| 
if | To ali persons interested in the estate of ELIZ A- 


BETH T. STONE, late of San Francisco, Cal., 

having estate in said County, deceased. 
WHEREAS, William B. Durant,the administra- 
tor of the estate not already administered 


tion to the right party. Address JOHN BROOKS, | first and final account of his administration upon 


yalpole, Mass. 


mm gentleman’s place or farm. 


Preference is where three or four men 
J. G., Box 2314, Boston. 


PAY #18 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
JAVELLE 
3. CO., Dept. 112, Parsons, Kan. 


Retail mik route of about sixty cus- 
omers in suburbs of Boston. W. G. H., Box 1985, 
on. 


YE Island Reds. For eggs, write JAMES 


Price list free. 


Grader Seeds and Plants of ‘undoubted purity 


. kinds of Hens wanted. Must be well. W., Box 
023, Boston. 


F YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. 
FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


Wi tc good general farm hand. A good situa- | of said deceased, has presented for allowance the 
V 


| the estate of said deceased. 


E Webster & Hannuin Bone Cutter for oe 
a] 


KENT, Box 32 


See advertisement. 


cents. WALNUT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Ox 2402, Boston. 


yarrel gun 


ltry line. BOX 1014, Rockville, Ct. 


We raares a White Cochin Bantam cock, or cockerel. 


Address, ALDEN P. BARKER, Middletown,R. I 


LIABLE young man (22) understanding care anc 


management of ‘standard and egg poultry, ineu-' 
tors, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation 
| Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL, Modena, Pa. 


Ne See-ans better for your horse than Glosserine: 


Hee. to make 8500 per year keeping hens. Price, 25 


GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double- 
rifle or bicycle for anything in the 


1 


OULTRYMAN, married, wants situation to run a 


fully equipped poultry plant on salary or shares. 


ass. 





rooms, 


30x40 barn, good basement, 1000 sugar trees, Ss 


kets, Grimm evaporator, iron arch, 35 acres 0 


$450. 
GUNN & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


n; write us. 





ANTED—Situation as warden and matron 
Wis KLIN STREE 


house; had experience; good 
KLE , Westfield, Mass. 








manage’ 
reliable; references furnished from employers. BOX 
66, New Ipswieh, N.H. 


ANTED—On or before April 1, position as superi 
W tendent or butter maker in first-class creamery ; 

3 years experience ; . 
PEASE, Warehouse 


swine of the leading strains. 


M. Eggs in season. M 


S therd, Young gt Charming 4th 131411 heads. th 
L 


pod references. Address M. 


oint, Ct. 





Mamuots Bronze Turkey Toms, 2 to 30 ths, by 97- 
P 


oint tom. B. P. Roc 


B. TURKEYS For Sale—Toms weighing from 28 
rices reason- 
RS. D. C. AMOS, Oakland, Ky. 


to 32 ths, pullets from 17 to 19 tbs. 








herd. Young stock of both sexes for sale. 
LIS Gardner. Kan. 


AMMOTH Bronze turkeys, Barred Plymouth poe 


chickens, Poland-China gilts, bred—no boars. 
MAUTZ, Pana, Ill. 


Farm will summer and winter 10 cows; 
43 miles to sta- 
We can sell your 


of alms- 
reference. 97 


li 


ni 


ckls. and Poland-China 
A. H. MANN; Eldena, Ill. 


You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 


ITUATION WANTED—By married man as foreman ; Court to be held at Dedham. in said County,on the 
Thoroughly under- | 
stands his business in all branchés, and has the best of | jn the forenoon, to show cause, 
references, 
are kept. 


seventeenth day of April, A. D.1901, at ten o'clock 
if any you have, 
| why the same should not be allowed. 
And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
| citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate, fourteen days at 
| least before said Court, or by publishing the same 
|! once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
| the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 
| published in Boston, the last publication to be 
| one day at least before said Court, and by mailing 
| postpaid a copy of this citation to all Known_per- 
| sons interested in the estate seven days at least 
| before said Court. 
Witness, JAMES: H. FLINT, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-fifth day of March, in the 
| year one thousand nine hundred and one. 
JONATHAN COBB, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX S88. 

PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
yersons interested in the estate of LETTIE 

VILSON, late of Dunstable, in said County 
deceased. 

WHEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 

to be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for pro- 
bate, by Mary A. Day, who prays that letters 
testamentary may be issued to her, the executrix 
therein named, without giving a surety on her 
official bond. 

Youare hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell, in said County of 
| Middlesex, onthe sixteenth day of April, A. D. 
1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. ; : 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
publie notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
onee in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
yublished in Boston, the last publication to be one 
vay, at. least, before. said Court, and by mailing, 
postpaid, or’ delivering a copy of this citation to 
all known persons interested in the estate, seven 
days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire. 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-second day 
of March, in tlie year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S$. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


MIDDLESEX, Ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
CATHARINE F. RAY, late of Newton in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

WHE EAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate a said deceased to Frank E 

Rey o — the oo - Middlesex, 

without giving & ~ arety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be*held at Cambridge in said County of 
Middlesex, on the ninth day of April A. D. 
1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. , 

‘And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishin x this citation 
once in each week for three successive. weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a  news- 


x aper published in Boston, the last publication 
; Yo be 


me day at least before said Cour 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said at Sle tweet os a of 
rch in the year one thousan 
an cue. ’ Ss. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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Our Homes. 


The Quality of Faithfulness. 

Old-fashioned it is, to be sure, yet we 
hope not as nearly obsolete as some pessi- 
mistic persons would have us believe. It is, 
however, true that a decided tendency is 
noted, inthis age of hurry and bustle, to 
slight many things vomparatively unimpor- 
tant, but which nevertheless count in the 
sum total of achievement. 

It is as true now as ever that a thing worth 
doing is worth doing well, andit should be 
firmly impressed upon the minds of any who 
are striving for success along specific lines. 
Painstaking care and attention to detail may 
be irksome, especially to the young, who 
look for immediate success, which others 
have attained only after long years of patient 
effort. In these early days of the century 
there is noticeable a tendency to encourage 
speed, even at the expense of thoroughness. 
To be able to expedite matters, of whatever 
sort, is the great desideratum, and in a 
measure it isexcellent, but when. imperfect 
work is the result it would seem better to go 
a little slower. 

In the schools of today, under the ‘‘ cram- 
ming ”’ process now in vogue, the brilliant 
pupil is he who can acquire the greatest 
number of facts in the shortest possible 
time, yet the fact remains that the greatest 
thinkers of all time, and those who have 
produced the most of value to the world, 
have seldom been found among the shining 
lights in their school days, but rather by 
faithful weighing and measuring of the sub- 
jects presented have they absorbed the 
knowledge which has been the foundation 
of what they afterwards became. 

The lesson of fidelty should be first taught 
in the home, for there as elsewhere faithful- 
ness in all things is needed. In theculinary 
department, upon which much of the work- 
ing of the domestic machinery depends, this 
is especially the case. We all know the 
housewife who expends but little time upon 
her cooking, and we know, too, the results, 
for nowhere else are slouchy methods more 
manifest. 

We know, too, the woman who in her 
home is careless of her personal appearance, 
though such are sometimes thorough house- 
keepers ; and again there is the one who ex- 
pends but little time and thought to have the 
interior of her home attractive. If such 
have servants, these characteristics are re- 
flected in the service they give. 

Faithfulness in matters of etiquette in the 
home is not as frequent as it should be, if it 
were there would be fewer exhibitions of ill 
manners and lack of courtesy in the world 
outside. Wherever one is placed, in the 
home, in social life, in a profession or in 
business life, faithfulness will bring a sure 
reward. That it is sometimes unappreciated 
is no argument against its practice. Ina 
crisis, it will be the faithful one upon whom 
dependence is placed, even though he may 
previously have been apparently unob- 
served. 

And if other incentives were wanting, the 
self-respect thus acquired is a sufficient re- 
ward. To feel that the task intrusted to one 
has been faithfully performed, that into it 
one has put one’s best, is very gratifying; 
and, on the other hand, if one has, because 
of bodily fatigue or otherwise, succumbed to 
the temptation to do less than his best, how 
surely do the consequences react. 

Faithfulness in all things, however small, 
if yet worthy, is the only sure passport to 
peace of mind. Even if disaster follows, 
one is comforted by the thought that he 
could have done no more. Faithfulness in 
every department of life, in friendship or 
where friendship is lacking, whether appre- 
ciated or unappreciated, for its own sake 
and without hope of reward, should be the 
ideal if one would achieve the highest form 
of success, and faithfulness to the ideal wlll 
bring its own reward. 

ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 
— ><> 
The Workbox. 
BABY’S CROCHETED AFGHAN. 


Materials: Two hanks blue, 14 of white, 1 
of pink Fleisher’s Germantown zephyr; a 
medium-size bone hook. 

Chain 209 stitches with blue. (*)One double 
in each of 12 stitches (this is ribbed crochet 
‘or slipper stitch). Work always into back 
part of stitch. In the 13th stitch put 3 
double, then 1 double in each of next 12; 
pass by 2 stitches. Repeat from (*) until you 
have finished 8 points. Turn the work, skip 
2 stitches, (*)1 double in each of -12, 3 in 13, 1 
in each of 12, pass by 2; repeat from (*). 
This row finishes 1 rib. 

Six ribs of blue,1 rib of white, 1 rib of 
pink, 1 rib of white, 1 rib of blue, 1 rib of 
white, 4 ribs of pink, 1 rib of white, 1 rib of 
blue, 1 rib of white, 1 rib of pink, 4 ribs of 
white, 1 rib of pink, 1 rib of white, 11 ribs of 
blue, 1 rib of white, 1 rib of pink, 4 ribs of 
white, 1 rib of pink, 1 rib'of white, 1 rib of 
blue, 1 rib of white, 4 ribs of pink, 1 rib of 
white, 1 rib of blue, 1 rib of white, 1 rib of 
pink, 1 rib of white, 6 ribs of blue. 

One rib is equal to 2 rows always. 

Eva M. NILEs. 
—_-<--—- 
Spring Stock Taking. 
It is a good idea to commence spring stock 

















taking before house-cleaning time begins, | 


but it should be accomplished at least once 
ayear. Every box, trunk and bundle from 
garret to cellar should be inspected, and the 
contents carefully examined. Repair what 
kitchen utensils are worth repairing, and 
sell the wornout onestothe junk dealer. 
Bring forward the glue pot and mend all the 
furniture that is out of repair; if you have 
any hopelessly worn out pieces throw them 
away. Look the linen closet over carefully, 
and lay aside all pieces that need mending. 
Table linen should be mended with ravel- 
ings of the same. Sheets that are worn in 
the middle may be torn intwo, hemmed, and 
the selvages stitched together. 


Old spreads do duty for bureau and stand 
covers; select the best parts, and use the 
worn-out parts for dust rags. When table 
cloths are past service, make tray cloths of 
the best parts of the border, and use the rest 
for bread cloths. Carefully keep every scrap 
of linen for use in.case of sickness. 

If you have any old clothes that are past 
service, give them to the instead of 
storing them away for the moths to destroy. 


Carefully keep all pieoes of ribbon, velvet | 
_ weigh twenty pounds ; those of a woman are 


and flowers for millinery use. Keep all 


bright pieces of woolen, and if you never 
care to use them you can find some one who | 





to increase in size throughout life and does 
not cease with the attainment of maturity. 
The smallest interval of sound can be bet- 


ter distinguished with one ear than with). 


both. The nails of two fingers never grow 
with the same rapidity, that of the middle 
finger growing the fastest, while that of the 
thumb grows the slowest. 

In fifty-four cases out of a hundred the 
left leg is stronger than the right. The 
bones of an average human male skeleton 


six pounds lighter. 
That unruly member, the tongue of a wo- 


will be glad to have them to make into rugs man, is also smaller than that of a man, 
or quilts. Old window shades should never | given a man and a woman of equal size and 


be thrown away, there are many uses they 
may be put to. In making over a dress skirt 
use pieces of Holland for stiffening instead 
of buying new canvas. 

Old muslin curtains may be cut up into 
sash curtains and thus do duty twice. 

Have a box in which are kept screws, 
bolts, hinges, hooks, ete. Have a string 
bag and carefully saye every bit of string 
that comes in your way. Save all pieces of 
wrapping paper, fold and lay away in a 
drawer. There are dozens of uses wrapping 
paper may be put to. 

Keep all your newspapers nicely folded 
and where you can lay your hand on them 
aany time. Have bags of all kinds for 
storing away herbs and seeds. Label these 
and hang in the storeroom.—Portland Tran- 


script. 








>} . 
For Washing Dishes. 


If women were more educated in the sani- 
tation of a household they would pay far 
more attention than they do now to the 
washing of dishes, the care of their sink, 
and the cleanliness of their dish cloths and 
dish towels, for there are many cases of ill- 
ness in the family that might, with thorough 
investigation, be traced directly to neglect of 
these very important things, says The 
Household. 

Take the dish cloth, for instance. A cele- 
brated physician has said that there is death 
in the rag, for if left over night in a lump, 
without a thorough washing and scalding, it 
will ferment and generate germs of disease 
for any one whose breathing appara- 
tus is brought into direct contact with 
them. Ragged or linty dish cloths should 
not be used, for the reason that lint 
will collect in the sink spout and may cause 
a serious obstruction. To those who have 
beenin the habit of using parts of worn 
articles of table linen or of clothing for this 
purpose, it will doubtless seem extravagant 
to purchase new material, but that is what 
should be done, as it will do better work and 
is more easily kept clean than half-worn 
material. Two or three thicknesses of 
cheesecloth sewed together is excellent for 
the purpose, so is a soft linen of coarse 
weave. Besides these linen cloths, a chain 
dish cloth for kettles, fry pans, ete., made 
of wire rings, is of great assistance in re- 
moving whatever is burned on in cooking. 

For dish towels there is nothing better 
than the glass toweling of linen, barred 
with blue or red, for it wears well and leaves 
no lint on the dishes, and is quite as eco- 
nomical as the best quality of fine linen 
erash. Never purchase dish towels that 
have cotton in the weave; they will not do 
the work well. There should bea great 
abundance of these towels in ordef to keep 
them in good condition. It is not economy 
of time to use but one or two dish towels in 
wiping ; they soon become wet and uncom- 
fortable to handle, and it takes double the 
amount of time to do the work that it would 
if they were dry. 


| weight. 


It may be appalling to reflect, but 
it is nevertheless true, that the muscles of 


the human jaw exert a force of over five 


hundred pounds. 


The symmetry which is the sole intelli- 
| gible ground for our idea of beauty, the 


proportion between the upper and lower 
half of the human body, exists in nearly al 
males, but is never found in the female. 
Americanflimbs are more symmetrical than 
those of any other people. The rocking 
chair, according to_an English scientist, is 
responsible for the exercise which increases 
the beauty of the lower limbs. The push 
which the toes give to keep the chair in mo- 
tion, repeated and repeated, makes the in- 
step high, the calf round and full, and it 
makes the ankle delicate and slender. 
British women are said to average two 





‘inches more in height than Americans. Av- 


erages for the height of women show that 
those bornfin summer and autumn are taller 
than those born in spring or winter. The 
tallest girls are born in August. 

As far as boys are concerned, those who 
first see the light during autumn and winter 
are not so tall as those born in spring and 
summer. Those born in November are the 
shortest ; in July the tallest. 

An average head of fair hair consists of 
143,040 hairs, dark hair of 105,000, while a 
red head has only 29,200. Fair-haired peo- 
ble are becoming less numerous than 
formerly. 

A person who has lived seventy years has 
had pass through his heart about 675,920 tons 
of blood, the whole of the blood in the body 
passing through the heart in about thirty- 
two beats. The heart beats on an average 


of seventy times a minute, or 36,792,000 times 


in the course of a year, so that the heart of 
an ordinary man, eighty years of age, has 
beaten 3,000,000,000 times. The heart beats 
ten strokes a minute less when one is lying 
down than when one is in an upright posi- 
tion.—N. Y. Sun. 

~>eo 

Croup. . 

Croup is an inflammation of the larynx, 
occurring in young children, which is ac- 
companied by a tough, fibrinous deposit 
covering the vocal cords and other parts of 
the mucous membrane of the larynx and 
trachea. Physicians are not agreed as to 
the true nature of croup, some believing that 
it issimply a diphtheria of the'larynx, others 
that it is a disease entirely distinct from 
diphtheria. The truth probably is that it is 
sometimes one and sometimes the other; 
and as it is often impossible to decide which 
it is in any particular case, it is always the 
safer plan to act as if it were diphtheria, 
and isolate the patient accordingly. 

The symptoms of croup are simply those 
of suffocation, varying in intensity accord- 
ing to the thickness of the membrane filling 
up the larynx, and the degree of the result- 
ing obstruction. There may be only a 
slight huskiness in the voice and cough, or 
the voice may be very feeble, or even be re- 
duced toa whisper, while the breathing is 





a, | Ss te) ‘rasping. After the change in the voice we 
; may look for progressive shortness of breath, 


On Keeping Cut Flowers. 
A woman who has given much thought | which may increase rapidly until suffoca- 
tion is imminent. 


and care to flowers gives some valuable sug- | 


gestions for preserving their beauty as long | 


as possible after cutting. She says: 

The ends of the stems of all flowers should 
be cut off before they are placed in water. 
It is better to strip the leaves from that part 
of the stem which will be immersed. 

Do not allow the ends of the stems to rest 
on the bottom of the vase. 

In cutting the ends, snip them off at right 
angles to the stalk. 

Change the water each day, and at the 
same time cut the ends of the flower stems. 

Do not place flowers near or under lights, 
gas or lamp, when it can be avoided. 

Maidenhair fern should be kept rolled up 
in moistened paper and on the ice or, with 
the stems in the water, in a cool place until 
ready for use. In this way it will last for 
some time. 

Mignonette is generally grown in a cool 
house, and for this reason often droops when 
first placed in a heated room. It is well to 
put it in the icebox in water for a time, 
when it will revive, ‘‘ harden,” and if prop- 
erly cared for each day last a long time. 

Many flowers do more satisfactorily if 








placed in water with the chill off until the 
stems have become filled, and are then al- 
lowed to stand in an icechest or very cool 
place for atime. Roses will occasionally re- 
vive if placed in ice water, always with the 
ends of the stems previously cut. 

Never place cut flowers in a draft or in 
sunlight.—N. Y. Tribune. 
>> 

Most People Lopsided. 

The two sides of a person’s face are never 
alike. The eyes are out of line in two cases 
out of five, and one eye is stronger than the 
other in seven persons out of ten. The 
right ear is also, as a rule, higher than the 
left. 

Only one person in fifteen has perfect 
eyes, the largest percentage of defects pre- 
vailing among fair-haired people. Short 
sight is more common in town than among 
country folk, and of all people the Germans 
have the largest proportion of short-sighted 
persons. 4 

The crystalline lens of the eye is the .one 
portion of the human body which continues 
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Lead nowadays? 


THERE any Pure White 


Ycs, 


and it is made in the old- 
fashioned way by the “eld Dutch 
process” of slow corrosion. 

The brands named in margin 
are genuine, and, with pure Lin- 
seed Oil, they make the only 
durable and satisfactory paint. 


, For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 
PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet sent free 


The skin becomes cold and blue, the nos- 
trils dilate widely with each inspiration, 
and the whole body heaves with the effort 
to draw air into the lungs through. the al- 
most closed larynx. 

The short breath of true or membranous 
croup differs from that of false or spasmodic 
croup by being constant. In false croup the 
attacks come on in the night, and during the 
day the child may seem nearly as well as 
usual, but in true croup there is no ‘relief, 
the condition growing steadily worse and 
worse. 

In diphtheritic croup the child is seriously 
ill with fever, depression, a weak pulse, and 
all the other signs of a dangerous disease. 

Formerly the only hope of relief in severe 
cases of membranous croup was in trache- 
otomy, that is to say, cutting an opening 
into the windpipe below the larynx and in- 
serting a curved tube, through which the 
air could reach the bronchial tubes and 
lungs. This is now almost entirely sup- 
planted by intubation, or the insertion of a 
tube between the vocal cords, thus restoring 
the natural channel for the passage of air. 

In cases of non-diphtheritic croup this pro- 
cedure often saves the child’s life, but when 
the case is one of true diphtheria the little 
patient has still the original disease to con- 
tend with, although heis saved from suffo- 
cation.—Youth’s Companion. 
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Domestic Hints. 
MACARONI TIMBALES. 

Boil half a pound of macaroni unti) tender .and 
cut into two-inch lengths. Mix withit plenty of 
richly flavored tomato sauce, and pour into tart- 
let moulds lined with a fairly rich paste. Sprinkle 
grated parmesan over the top, lay a paste cover 
over this and bake for ten or fifteen minutes, or 
till the paste is cooked. Then unmould when 
serving. 





CORN SOUP. 


One-half can corn, 1} pints milk, 14 tablespoon- 
fuls butter, one tablespoonful flour, salt and pep- 
per; mash the corn as fine as possible and put 
into double boiler, add milk and cook for fifteen 
minutes; add butter, thicken with flour, add salt 
and pepper and cook for ten minutes longer; 
strain and serve very hot. 

OYSTER BROCHETTES WITH TRUFFLES. 

Poach in their own liquor two dozen large 
oysters. Drain them then and put on a smal 
wooden skewer alternately with truffle slices. 
Dip them into a very thick Spanish sauce, and 





then let them stand for three hours or more to 
become well seasoned with the sauce. Then 
shake from them any superfluous saucc, roll in 
white bread crumbs, then in the beaten egg, and 
fry in hot fat. 

PUFF PASTE FOR PATTIES AND UPPER CRUSTS. 

Divide one solid cup washed butter in three 
parts, rub one part in two cups sifted pastry flour 
slightly salted, mix with ice water tu stiff dough 
Pat out flat, roll thin, lay one part of the butter in 
thin shavings over the middle, fold sides to the 
middle, then ends, pat, roll out, and repeat with 
remaining butter. Chill, roll out long, fold over 
in three layers, turn half way round, roll again, 
and repeat until butter is no longer visible. Chill 
again, and roll to fit plate or cut into rounds for 
patties. 

WAFFLES. 

Mix one pint flour, two level teaspoons Mrs. 
Lincoln’s Baking Powder, and one-half teaspoon 
salt. Add one and one-fourth cups milk, three 
well-beaten egg yolks, twu tablespoons melted 
butter and three egg whites beaten stiff. Cook 
on hot greased waffle iron. 

BOILED FOWL. 
Singe, clean and truss a four or five-pound fowl. 
Wrap it in cheese cloth and lay it on a trivet ina 
deep kettle. Putin one quart water and one tea- 
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ee ore 


spoon salt, and let it steam till tender, adding 
more water if needed. Remove cloth and 


skewers. Lay it on a platter and pour celery 
sauce around the fowl, and garnish with celery 
tips. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 
All-over lace and embroidery have reasserted 
themselves after a brief period of comparative 
desuetude, and will flaunt their charms in shirt 
waists, and even in jaunty boleros for summer 
wear. The shirts will be made unlined, in many 


unsuccessful, as the fashion is neither artistic 
nor becoming. 

Asparagus tips served in cases made from 
breakfast rolls are excellent. Cut the tops from 
the rolls, remove the crumbs from each and dry 
them in the oven. Make a sauce of one cupful of 
milk, one heaping tablespoonful of butter, one 
egg and salt and paprika to taste, and add to it 
two cupfuls of chopped asparagus tips. Fill the 
hollow rolls with the mixture, replace the covers 
and serve hot. 

To vary the old potatoes, which at the best are 
none too good now, peel them and cut into balls 
with a vegetable scoop. Throw them into ice 
water and let them remain a couple of hours. 
Then cover with cold salted water, boil until they 
are tender, drain and serve in cream sauce sea- 
soned with finely chopped parsley. 

Egg salad is an appetizing dish, and one easily 
prepared. Boil a number of eggs hard, and 
throw them into cold water, peel and chop the 
whites moderately fine, leaving the yolks whole. 
Lay crisp lettuce leaves on plates, with a spoon- 
ful of the chopped whites. On top of each lay 
one or two yolks and a spoonful of salad dressing, 
therule for which is as follows: Beat the yolks of 
twoeggs very light, add half a teaspoonful each of 
salt and mustard and continue to beat, then add 
four tablespoonfuls of melted butter and six of 
vinegar, stirring constantly. Boil in a double 
kettle until it thickens, then add the well-beaten 
whites of two eggs. This will keep several days. 
Before using stir into it a cupful of whipped 
cream. This dressing is equally good for tomato, 
orange, grape or nut salad, but is not intended for 
cabbage or meat salad. 

Salted wafers or crackers should be used with 
salads. 

Croutons made by browning and crisping small 
cubes of dry bread inthe oven are much nicer 
than plain bread or crackers to serve with soup. 
A loaf of stale bread may be made as delicious 
as afresh loaf by plunging it into cold water and 
then heating it through in a quick oven. It must 
be eaten at once, however, or it will be harder than 
it was in the first place. ,A very stale loaf will 
need to have two or three plunges in the water. 

A Virginia recipe for use in making up cold 
cooked meat, such as veal or mutton, has much to 
recommend it. Chop one pound of meat with one- 
half pound of beef suet. Add a tablespoonful 
each of thyme, sweet marjoram, parsley and one 
onion chopped fine, a pinch each of mace, cloves 
and grated nutmeg. Then add the beaten yolks 
of two eggs and half a teacupful of grated bread 
crumbs. Season with salt and pepper. Fry in 
hot drippings. 


Fashion Motes. 


a*, One report from Paris assures us that there 
is a touch of red on all the gowns and everything 
else in dress which will admit of it. 

as Baby’s shirt is usually a ready-made gar- 
ment, a little woven woolen affair, which is warm 
and comfortable and made with a high neck and 
wag sleeves. If he wearsa band it may bea 
little flannel one, or itis Knitted in one piece to 


slip over his head and cling closely to him without 
the thought of a pin. 

e*, Baby blankets of silk are edged with satin 
ribbon. Some pretty blankets, of which only a 
few now remain, are made of a Japanese silk 
sént to this country for the purpose, and which 
cannot now be obtained. The silk is white and 
of a peculiar Japanese weave. The blankets 
cost $10. <A beautiful little blanket is embroid- 
ered on both sides with a lattice work of wreaths 
of roses in delicate pink with green foliage. These 
sell for $18, but they cannot be seen on demand, 
for they are not always in stock. 

a*®,Crepede chine is acceptable because of its 
utility as well as beauty. The fabric is a remark- 
able one, in that it is considered appropriate for 
so many occasions. It can be wornin the sum- 
mer in the afternoon, at a resort, as wellas ata 
dance or the marriage altar in winter. 

a®. French and English cheviots are very popu- 
lar for spring tailor-made gowns. 

e*s Maltese and cluny laces are still popular for 
dress trimming, and then there are all the other 
well-known kinds which have lost some of their 
prestige. Laces of the applique order show a 
filling in of gold thread between the flowers. 

a*s A boa of some kind is an item of dress which 
nearly every woman possesses, and there is a 
wide choice this season. There are short feather 
boas with lace ends and long feather boas with 
three ostrich tips at each end, besides no end of 
pretty soft things made of white, gray and black 
chiffon, finished on the edges with little bunches 
of chenille, loops of chenille, lace or velvet rib- 
bon sewn flat on the edge. 

e*s Black velvet belts and stocks to match are 
worn with the colored silk shirt waists, and for 
summer use there are the prettiest little stitched 
white pique belts made with silver eyelets and 
plain buckle to fasten like a leather strap. 

e*, Bodices with the rounded, not the pointed, 
belt are the prevailing style in Paris. At least 
that is the rumor wafted over the sea. The ex- 
tremely exaggerated long waistline in front has 
never been generally favored by Parisian women, 
as they manage to find the happy medium in all 
matters of fashion. Itis well to remember that 
ong limbs are considered graceful, and if the 
length of bodice takes away too much from that 
effect a woman loses by it. 

«*s Circular overskirts cut into long directoire 
panels, bordered with special designs in passe- 
meterie en applique, and worn with underskirts 
of side-plaited silk, are noted on French gowns 
of covert suiting, ladies’ cloth, drap de chine, drap 
de royal, camel’s hair, and other soft light wools. 
On some of these skirts there are panels on each 
side, leaving the front open for its entire length. 
On others there is a wider panel directly down 
the front, joining in a gracefully shaped bodice- 
piece, and thus a plastron fs formed that extends 
from neck to skirt hem. 


Gems of Thought. _ 


..--Itis hard for an empty bag to stand upright. 
.---Style is the dress of thoughts.—Chesterfield. 
..--Experience keeps a dear school, but fools 
will learn at no other.—Franklin. 

----Confidence is a plant of slow growth in an 
aged bosom.— William Pitt. 

.---Dost thou love life? Then do not squander 
time, for time is the stuff life is made of.—Frank- 
lin. 

.-.-Every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from above, and cometh down from the Father of 
light, with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning.—James i, 27. 

----Train yourself to find the good in what 
seems evil, to make of disaster an opportunity 
for your courage, to master suffering by patience, 
tolearn from sorrow sympathy.—G. S. Merriam. 
..--Manners must adorn knowledge, and smooth 
its way through the world. Like a great, rough 
diamond it may do very well in a closet by way of 
curiosity, and also for its intrinsic value.—Ches- 
terfield. 

.---And yet if we have reached truth through 
freedom of thought, and goodness through free- 
dom of the spirit, it argues that we shall reach 
beauty in our life through freedom in our work. 
And for happiness all of these are necessary.— 
Bliss Carman. 

..-- Heaven is as present now as ever it will be. 
God is here in his magnificence today, as he is in 
the courts of the angels. We must not dream of 
postponing’ our heaven. We must prepare to 
enter in now by loyal service of God every instant. 
—W. H. Channing. 











The World Beautiful. 
Lian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 
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without a struggle in selfish and inglorious | 
ease by those who would not value what 
every idle hand might pluck. 
comes after conflict ; peace after tribulation ; | 
development after steady growth... . 
The spirit’s progress is a —- of regener- | 
ation typified by crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion. In the life of spiritual progress there 
should be no ee no paralysis. It | 
should be a growth and daily adaptation of 
knowledge, a mortification of the earthy and 
sensual, anda pea a development of , 
the spiritual and the heavenly. It is a 
rowth in grace and in the knowledge of the | 
hrist. It isa clearing away of the mate-| 
rial and a development of the spiritual, an | 
ever-widening grasp of Divine truth.” 


Spiritualism in its true sense implies the | 
belief and the constant effort to realize in| 
daily experience the Christ life as taught by | 
Jesus in the twofold way of precept and liv- | 
ing example. Torelegate the term to phases 
of mere phenomena, real or fraudulent, is 
no more applicable than it would be to apply 
the term finance to some mere petty tricks | 
or traffic on a street corner. The term 
should be courageously rescued and restored 
to its true significance. It is so comprehen- 
sive in its meaning as fitly to include those 
of all sects and denominations and those of 
none, into one great Christian organism, 
whose supreme object in life is to help 
onward the experimental realization of 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of man. As there is no other name that 
conveys the idea of belief in communion be- 
tween the Seen and the Unseen, this term 
must needs be rescued from its association— 
an association that is almost identification— 
with mere phenomena. Of this phenomena a 
word may here be said. It falls easily into, 
three divisions—the genuine, the inconse- | 
quential and the fraudulent. The former 
has its legitimate place, but in order to 
understand its relative values there must be 
some comprehension of the conditions of the 
life that lies just beyond death,—conditions 
that are varied and complex, rather than 
simple and divided into merely those known 
under the general terms of Heaven and 
Hades. When analyzing the complex condi- 
tions of life here one gains some analogy of 
the conditions prevailing across the line that 
separates the physical from the ethereal 
worlds. The wicked, the foolish, the in- 
consequential do not become good and wise 
and significant merely by shedding the phy- 
sical body. The essential man is the same. 
If one has developed his spiritual life while 
in the body, he finds himself in conditions 
that accelerate its development, and give an 
infinite peace and joy to the soul. If he has 
not,—if his life has been hardly above that 
of the physical senses, he finds himself in 
conditions where he has lost the power of 
mere physical satisfactions, and if he has 
|no development of the faculties that lay 
j hold on higher interests, he is desolate and 
| Sexton indeed. Now physica phenomena 
is,to a great degree, produced by those 
crude and undeveloped and often mis- 
chieyous and even vile intelligences. 
Frauds, tricks and inconsequential mani- 
festations are thus produced by the union of 





out of the body, and beyond this mere refer- 
ence the subject need not be pursued. But 
as Mr. Savage well says, there is nothing 
necessarily demoralizing in a rap. If a 
friend comes to one’s door in this life it is in 


presence. The announcements of the pres- 
ence of those of the higher order in the 
ethereal life is of late years usually made 
in the finer and more subtle manner of 
telepathy, or, when the person on this side 
is not receptive to this spirit-to-spirit com- 
munication, it is more apt to be in 
writing. There is the alleged spirit-writ- 
ing that is fraudulent, and a_ great 
deal of it. There is that which is 
genuine but inconsequential; there is that 
which is genuine and of the highest order 
of significance. This quality of significance 
depends just as much on the quality of the 
person on this side as it does on that of the 
one communicating from beyond. Does not 
the same law prevail in all our intercourse 
in this life? Let John La Farge, for in- 
stance, visit Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, 
and would he not enjoy a different order of 
conversation from that which the untutored 
John Smith, for instance, would elicit from 
the beautiful and exalted mind of the dis- 
tinguished scholar? The intercourse be- 
tween Emerson and Carlyle is worth perma- 
nent record for all the world to read, while 
anything which either might speak or write 
to the ignorant and undeveloped man who 
should seek him, would be of little conse- 
quence, as it would be toward the plane of 
the seeker. 

Putting aside all these shades and com- 
plexities, however, there is communication 
that is genuine, that is fine, that is uplifting 
in its mutual influence, and that is too, a 


more and moregas humanity develops into a 


veloping and advancing. 
The communication through the hand of 





her name here. In a seance with Mrs. 


good than anything else |}, 
trouble ha been with the | 


Victory | 224 eves were all yelloy 


drowsy feelings: felt like « 
vain right above the navel. |))., 
pile on top of the stomach. \ 
very costive. My mouth «: 
most of the time. Appetit 
would not digest, but sett}, 
stomach, and some few 3,0), 
come up again. I could on! 
that digests easily. Please ‘s, 
Advice.” 

Respectfully, I; 

Hot Springs, Ark. 


LIVER IL 


adway’s 


Pills 


Price, 25¢ a box. Sold by Drugs 
by mail. Send to 


DR. RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm St., New York 


For Book of Advice. 


housekeeping immediately, to have « 
Own, a pretty one, but simple, and jis 
economize in all ways, and especially | 
new books, except such as were 4 
hecessary in his profession. And yet in, | 
he camé home with an armful for ; 
which were Mrs. Browning's poets, i: 
gleeful over it as a boy. 

“I kept a sort of watch over him afte: 
he did not buy more books immediat 
would say: “‘ Itis four weeks, or six, « 
as it might be,“ since I) brought hor 
Browning’s poems; can’t we afford anot!. 
book now?” You see there was oceasi: 
remembering Mrs. Browning’s poems, 
confident that was the book referred to 





* MARY A. LIVERMON: 


Now here seemed to be a perfectly nary 


and rational test of identity. The ~< tre 


knew absolutely nothing of this, 


deed, it may be added that even with « 


conviction regarding the high order of t} 


who communicate through the hand 
Piper, this question, asa test. did not 


t Mrs, 


it tl 


time impress her. ‘The editions ot 


Brownings are so numerous. and book-lo 


ing people like the Livermores might 


rally—probably—have a large mum» 


them. And so it was not until Mrs 


I 


more’s letters were received that this test 


greatly impressed the sitter who ree 
This subject will be resumed in 
paper of this series. 

The Brunswick, Boston. 


Brilliants. 


I thought the sparrow’ snote%from hes 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough: 
I brought him home, in his nest at ev: 
He sings the song, but it cheers not: 


For I did not bring home the river and s 


He sang to my ear—they sang to my ey 
En 


Suecess is but to do thy very best. 
Leaving to God and circumstance the rest 
Not idle circumstance nor careless chance: 
Nor fancies seen in iridescent dance, 


But circumstance well used, by toil well =! 


Until symmetrical, filled out, complete, 
It towers aloft a fortress and retreat 


low and crude intelligences in the body and [ts skeleton with wide-eyed wisdom draped. 


—I. Edgar Jones 


Through love to light! © wonderful the w 


That leads from darkness to the perfect day! 


From darkness and from sorrow of the! 


thee, 

light. =: W.G 
Each day touches on the morrow, 

Filled though it be by joy or sorrow: 

And so unlimited Time speeds on, 

What matter, then, where our pathway | 


Fixed upon God, in trustful calm. 


Who art the love of love, the eternal of | 


Let us Keep our hearts, through all the cha 


this way that he is apt to announce his | To morning that comes singing o'er this sea. 
Through love to light' Through light. 0 God. 1 


—L. E. Tallman 





of this word, which two centuries age 


cated to her. 
the Tatler were somewhat lacking 

sense, according to modern standards 
didn’t search the 
Bath for the lady’s name, and Pp 
they wouldn’t have found it if t! 
The Tatler’s picturesque explanation 
present secondary meaning of the wo! 
has ever since been accepted as adey 

celebrated beauty was discovered in 1! 
Bath by some of her admirers, one of W!\ 
a glass of the water in which she stood i! 
her health. Another gallant, well fud’ 
wine, offered to jump in, and swore tha! 
he liked not the liquor, he would have | 
this being an allusion to the usage of U! 


forerunner of that which shall prevail | drinking with a toast at the bottom of | 


“This whim,” says the Tatler, naly: 


state now and here, as it is constantly de-|f« undation to the present honor whic! 


the lady we mention in our liquors, w! 
since been called a toast.” 
CENSUS OF GERMANY.—“ Questiol: 


PRE . : : 
Mrs. Piper is a fact so absolutely established many. according to the census tak: 
by the well-known scholars and thinkers}; of jast year, has 56,345,041 inhal 
who have investigated this phase of phe-| whom 27,731,676 are males and 2s 
nomena through the most scrupulous sifting | females. The population of Prussia 

and researches for nearly fifteen years, that | of Bavaria 6,200,000, of Saxony 4.200" 


no apology need be made for introducing | Wurtemberg 2,300,000. The populatio: 
over one hundred thousand inhabita) 


y ‘ : 000, or 16.7 per cent. of the whole. [1 
?' « i ’ 
Piper,.on Nov. 27 of 1900,-the Rev. Dr. Liver-| |; euiletions ef the empire bas ji 


more came, among others, and sent mes-| 465.113. since the first census in 1°71 
sages to his wife that were perfectly nat-| creased by 13,300,000, or nearly thir! 
ural, and to the sitter suggested no doubt of | cent. 


ORIGIN OF “THE OLD OAKEN 1 





their genuineness. Still, as usual, a test of 
identity was asked, and Dr. Livermore in |‘ 
reply asked the sitter to inquire of Mrs. 
Livermore if she remembered the Browning 


to Mrs. Livermore, who thus replied: 


recognition in this country at that time. t 





-.--The power to lové is one of the greatest 
gifts to humanity. It generates the sunshine of 
the moral universe, without which life would be 
but a desert waste. Use this divine power with- 
out stint. Be prodigal of your love. Let it radi- 
ate freely. It will brighten the dark places. It 
will gladden the sorrowing. It will lift you above 
the petty, grinding cares that so soon corrode the 
mind and sap the energies. It is the golden key 





that will admit you to the palace of the true life. classes at our rooms, and by writing stories and 
little books for children. We wanted to go tO m emories of succeeding generations. 


*Old Maid”: Samuel Woodworth was 


of “ The Old Oaken Bucket.” A print: 
who served his apprenticeship at Bo- 
office of Major Russell, the publisher © 
he gave her? The question was conveyed nel. The -csnhooree and papain ball 
origin under the following circumstan 
“MELROSE, Dec. 11, 1900—You say that Mr Soa in an office on om corner 0! 
Livermore asked me, through Mrs. Piper, ‘if I | ang Chambers streets, New York. 1 
remembered the Browning he gave me?” Two] 4 group of typos, he " dropped into M: 
days after our marriage, that is, on May 8, 1845, Franklin street, for the purpose of tak 
he gave me two volumes of Mrs. Browning’s brandy and weter ” for which the | 
poems, entitled, “A Drama of Exile and Other | noted. The liquor was excellent, ani \\ 
Poems.’ This is nota mere matter of memory. | seemed inspired by it ‘for, after taking : 
Ihave copied the date from the fiyleaf of the | he set his glass upon the table, and sm: 
volume, where my name is written. For I own lips, declared that Mallory’s eau de 
the books, which are much worn by reading, and | superior to anything he had eve! 
so marked by my husband and myself, as we| « No,” said a comrade, “ you quite mist::) 
read, with marginal notes, etc., that I could not| was one thing which in both our esti! 
loan them to any one. Robert Browning had no surpassed this in the way of drink.’ “ \’ 


hat?” asked Woodworth dubious!) 


“* The Drama of Exile,’ by Mrs. Browning, was | draught of pure, cold water that we use! 


the only Browning Mr. Livermore ever gave me, from the old oaken bucket which hung | 
and the only Browning he ever read. He tried well, after our return from the labors of th 


to read Robert Browning, but found him too ob-| on a sultry day in summer.” The teardr:: 
scure. I regard this as a good test. You need to | tened for pot onset in Woodworth’s eye. 
know it all. You see we were young, just mar- true,” he replied, and soon after quitted t! 


we] 
1 i 





ried, and poor. We could only muster $800 in| te returned to the office asped his pe! 
money between us, and his salary was but $600. | naif an hour “ The Old aiken Bucket,” one 0! 
I earned $150 or $200 more by teaching special | most delightful compositions in our lang 
| was ready in manuscript to be embalmed 


pleasant and entirely unnecessary excusr fl 
much drinking, one important phase of 
social season in New York might tx 

The§ distinguished editers | 


musty inn receres 


Wotes and Querics. 


ORIGIN OF THE Toast.—“R. 8. T.”:,/f 
celebrated Beauty of Bath inthe days of Chare 
II., who was the original “ toast,” had bee! 
tified by the Tatler, when it traced the derivati 
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As long 
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And saw 
Might ¢ 

1 could di 
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T! 
Imprisone 
sound. 
Whirlin: 
Strangely 
eyes a 
Thy hop 


Darkened 
ter hal 
With no 
Of that t 
vaults 
Veiled h 


He, poet, 

birds, 
Lost int 
Chasing a 
mist of 
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—Arthur | 
Poems. 


WORI 
A woman ; 
A pleasant 
She thinke 
Far more t 
Is full, and 
With quick 
The lines t 
Out to a pe 
To the dea 
Our Father 
Thus swift 
While thus 
Some high. 

work 
The better 
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I find th 
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No use j 
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Poetry. 





Miscellaneous. 


Mary—Yes, Mrs. Peppercorn, I’m—I’m laugh- 
ing now. 





THE DEBUTANTE. 
ost Holy One above! I pray 


» it pure and lovely as the,whole 
et virgin being is this day. 
her soul! “And sanctified as they 


fair youth the crown and aureole 
ood thatjeannot go astray, 


‘her soul! Lord, guide her woman’s 
it sinless as the moment when, 
nve magic of omnipotent art, 2 
n her—for aye as pure as then. 
d love and happiness be her part. 
wer Thou my prayer for her. Amen! 
—H. J. Smith, in Smart Set. 





> 
DEEP EYES. 

curtained orbs that see 

ie sordid Outward,to the heart 
they hold the key 
the grosser part, 

what underneath it lies— 

ves, deep eyes. 


ins flashed upward from the soul 
-on the veiled transparent blue, 

stories, subtle meaning hold 

ath power to understand the true, 

t ‘neath its fair disguise— 

| yes, deep eyes. 

—N. Y. Home Journal. 


+ —— 


4 LAVENDER CHEST. 
~ and is not, opal lights of dawn, 

of hidden streams and hovering bees, 
+a’ gracious summer past*‘and gone, 
»s of a thousand birds in bowering trees— 
aj with these flowers, and living yet in these. 


+ yas, and is not, dreams of vanished years 
opes that shone through summer night 
dday, 

jence, and silent prayers, and scalding tears, 

hut sufe within the past and sealed away, 

ro keep her soul’s white raiment sweet for aye. 

--Youth’s Companion. 
sae 

A REVELATION. 


\ key to life’s great mystery I sought, 
“In hope to make its hidden meaning clear, 
(drive away the lurking doubt and fear 

an in bitter moekery was wrought, 

God himself a blind force, cutting sheer 
My sight grew blear, 
pages 





An 
Thatt 
And 
Across man’s destiny. 
4s long I searched, in vain, through 
fraught 
With all the wisdom that the sages taught; 
In yun I turned to life’s tumultuous throng 
And saw the foul wrongs done by man to man, 
Might crush right, and w ickedness grow strong, 
Leould discover no system, law or plan. 
Then in my darkest hour you came to prove 
\ heaven-sent revelation that God is love. 
John B. Carrington, in the Home Journal. 


se — 


THE SKY-LARK IN FOG. 
Imprisoned soul, look up! The shrill, tumultuous 
sound, 
Whirling, aspiring 
Strangely through these dark folds wherein all 
eves are bound, 
Thy hope is firing. 
Darkened as ours, the sight of such brave songs- 
ter halts, 
With no discerning 
of that transparent dome for whose illumined 
Veiled hearts are yearning. 
H-. poet, fool, who leaves the path of cautious 
birds, 
Lost in the dun light, 
Chasing a phantom thought through the vague 
mist of words, 
Soars for the sunlight. 
~Arthur E. J. Legge, in “ Town and Country 


Poems.” 


— -~<>- a 
WORK AND CONTEMPLATION. 
{ woman singeth at her spinning wheel 
\ pleasant chant, ballad or barcarole; 
She thinketh of her song upon the whole 


Far more than of her flax, and yet the reel 

Is full, and artfully her fingers feel 

With quick adjustment, provident control, 

The lines too subtly twisted to unroll 

Hutto a perfect thread. I hence appeal 

ly the dear Christain Church, that we may do 

(ur Father’s business in these temples mirk 

Thus swift and steadfast, thus intent and strong; 

While thus, apart from toil, our souls pursue 

e high, calm, spheric tune, and prove our 
work 

The better for the sweetness of our song. 

—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


fi« 


~s>- eee 
FIVE LITTLE FOXES. 
Among my tender vines I spy 
A little fox named—By-and-By. 


Then set upon him quick, I say, 

rhe swift young hunter—Right away. 
Around each tender vine I plant, 

I find the little fox—I can’t. 

Then, fast as ever hunter ran, 

Chase him with bold and brave—I can. 
No use in trying—lags and whines 

rhis fox among my tender vines. 


Then drive him low, and drive him high, 
With this good hunter, named—I’ll try. 


Among the vines in my small lot 
Creeps in the young fox—I forgot. 


Then hunt him out and to his pen 

With —I will not forget again. 

A little fox is hidden there 

Ainong iny vines, named—I don’t care. 


Then let I'm sorry—hunter true— 
Chase him afar from vines and you. 
—Sunshine and Shadow. 


ae Sina 
‘A ple look is all I crave,” 
poet wrote, and a bright lass 
K “Sir, if that’s the case, 
\ lon’t you get a looking-glass?” 
—Chicago Daily News. 
~?>- 
| it Who never stops to think 
- uli haste is oft bereft. 
I 1 who stops to think too long 
. > round till he gets left. 
—Washington Star. 


Sa aia 
er thought her beautiful 
she bought a sealskin cheap, 
proves that beauty, after all, 
y sealskin deep! 
—Philadelphia Record. 





ial ets 

ombastic folk enthuse, 

~ you'd like to tell ’em 

“one words they couldn’t use 

id to stop and spell ’em. 
—Washington Star. 


a_i 
7 to this world, not knowing why, 
\ ) of us merely sit about 
ne arrives for us to die, 
! pitching in and finding out. 
—Chicago Times-Herald. 
> So 
‘ve is blind they do declare, 
very gay coquette 
oven by her solitaire 
't stone-blind yet. 
—Brooklyn Life: 








2-H - 
° hearts really beat as one, 
vason is to fear— 
how lovers act—two heads 
tely disappear. 
—Detroit Journal 








AS , 
TI 
And | 

Foy} 


~~? 
"aS the fatted calf he smelt, 
ar digal turned on his heel, 
‘ him back to the Land of Husks— 
* hated the taste of veal. 


ou wilt guard her sacred woman’s soul, 


jy vel anthems through Thy heaven roll, 


“Old Crimea” (gravely passing his hand a 
little feebly over his face)—I’m—I’m glad o’ that. 
I—I thought for a moment—something seemed 
to tell me— 

Mary (putting her arms tenderly round her 


The Fortune of War. 
| Characters: James Sorrel ( Old Crimea”), (ex- 

sergeant Northumberland Fusiliers). 
Private No. ,71,321, William Peppercorn (North- 
umberland Fusiliers). : father’s neck)—No, No, father darling. You 
Mrs. Peppercorn. mustn’t think such things, just because a woman 
Mary Sorrel (“ Old Crimea’s” youngest daugh- cries. A: woman’s tears—don’t mean—that— 
ter). always! See! I’m laughin’ now, father darling. 
Scene:. The parlor of .“‘ Old Crimea’s” cottage, I’m laughin’ now! Ha! ha! ha! 
No.7 Balaclava Row, Aldershot. It is asmall “Old Crimea” (patting her shoulder and kiss- 
room, very simply and plainly furnished. Tacked ing her)—That’s right, my lass, that’s the way. 
on the wall is a large Union Jack. Here and Now lend me a ’and with the festoons over the 
there are portraits of the King, Wellington, door, will ’e? (He suddenly sees Mrs. Pepper- 


the wall. The curtain rises and discovers “Old on the telegram.) Mrs. Peppercorn (his voice is 
Crimea” hanging a long festoon of red, white and shrill with fear), what—what’s that? 
blue paper: over the window, humming out the Mary (running forward and picking it up)—It’s 
while in a hearty, somewhat excited voice bars of a telegram, father darling. 

See, the Conquering Hero Comes.” Heisa fine, “Old Crimea” (putting his hand on the table to 
well-preserved old man of some sixty-eight to steady himself)—A—a telegram? What's in it? 
seventy years of age. (Mrs. Peppercorn puts her finger on her lips 

Old Crimea” (after humming a whole bar warningly.) 
loudly, accompanying the air with steady knocks Mary—It’s from Willy Peppercorn, father. 
of the hammer, puts in another tack, hits his “(Old Crimea ”—Qh, it’s from Willy, isit? (He 
finger, drops the hammer and puts his finger in looks wonderfully relieved, and heaves a big 
his mouth, turning away with an expression of breath.) Give it to me. 
pain on his face. Presently, taking his finger out Mary (breathlessly)—But you can’t read it 
of his mouth, he.shakes it in the air andthrusts without your glasses, father! 
it under his arm, speaking with great warmth)— Mrs. Peppercorn (hastily)—Let Mary read it. 
Dag ne igs dag the tack, dag the wall, dag sergeant. ; 
everything! new I shoulddo it. I’d’a’ betted “Old Crimea”— ' A 
my pension ont. Most like blackened the nail read it ne ee eee 

y the feel. Dag this plumber’s work. (He Mary—Thank you, father! (She struggles with 
stamps, about, singing, ‘See, the Conquering her emotion, poly then smal Mrs. eametenii 
Hero,” furiously, as though he owed the air a bends eagerly forward.)—“ With you soon. Love 
grudge.) : to Mary. Best respects to ‘ Old Crimea.’ ”’. 

(Mrs. Peppercorn, a stout, bonny-faced. bright ‘‘ Old Crimea ””—Best respects to “Old Crimea.” 
woman of middle age, without a bonnet, and with Thankee, lad; thankee. Mrs. Peppercorn, mum, 
her arms twisted in her apron, opens the front bring in your boy to tea. The winkles ’ll go 
door.) , round, and it’s right and proper to be all together 
Mrs. Peppercorn (bustling cheerfully in, leaving today, seein’ as ’ow we're all in the regiment, and 
the door half open)—Mornin’, sergeant. Beauti- you’re goin’to belong to the family. ’Arry ’u’d 
ful morning for the boys to come marchin’’ome like it. They’re chums, your Willy and my ’Arry, 
on, eh? : good boys and good soldiers, both. (Distant 
‘Old Crimea” (still gurious)—Beautiful, beauti- sound of military music.) Ah! there they are. 
ful—Dag that tack! it! Train’s in. Did you ’ear the band? Mrs. Pep- 
Mrs. Peppercorn—Why, sergeant, what’s the percorn, hang up this festoon over the door while 
matter? ’Ave you ’urt yourself? Mary gets my old tunic. (Mrs. Peppercorn bustles 
“Old Crimea””—’Urt myself, Mrs. Peppercorn? todo so.) Now, then, my girl. Must receive my 
No,mum. It’u’d take more than a small’ammer boy with all the honors, that’s sartin, and ’im a 
and a little bit of a tin tack to ’urt an old soldier. sergeant. Top drawer, Mary, under the tissue 
Annoyed is the word, mum—annoyed. paper. Bustle, lass, bustle. Tut, tut, I’m that 
Mrs. Peppercorn—Oh, well, then, sergeant, stirred I can’t get out of this dagged coat. 
annoyed’s the word. But I think nothin’ never! Mary—I’ll help you, father darling. (She hur- 
ought to annoy me and you on aday like this, ries back to him, putting the tunic on the table.) 
when our boys is a-comin’ back from the front,' ‘‘ Old Crimea””—That’s right, my girl. (He gets 
an’ all. , out of it, and turns to Mary, putting his arms 
“Old Crimea”—Mrs. Peppercorn, when I said round her.) My little blessin’ calls her old dad 
that annoyed was the word I lied in my teeth— ‘“‘father darlin’” quite a lot today, don’t she? 
wot thereis of ‘em, and there ain’t a full com- More than she has for quite a long time. Are you 
pany, there’s only enough for picket duty! fond of your old father? 

P’r’aps you know what the right word is whena' Mary (clinging tightly to the old man)—Oh, 
man drives in a tin tack into the itip of ’is finger. father, you’re all I’ve got in the world. 

Mrs. Peppercorn—Yes, sergeant. The word is,‘ ‘Old Crimea” (pushing her indignantly away)— 
“* Why don’t you look what you're a-doin’ of?” What’sthat? You're not proud of your brother, 
“Old Crimea ” (laughing)—Shall I tell you what then? You've got no love for your brother, who’s 
Ishould do with you, mum, if I was ten years to carry on the good name of Sorrel after ’is 
younger—a giddy youth, so to speak? | father sends in ’is papers. For shame, darter, for 


Mrs. Peppercorn—Law‘’s #« mussy, no, ser- shame! 
geant. Mary—No,-no, father. ’Tisn’t that. I love 


“ Old Crimea”’—Marry you, my dear. |’Arry as much as you do. I’m as proud of him as 
Mrs. Peppercorn—Oh, my, there’s an old co- YOu are. 

quette for you! And why, pray? “ Old Crimea ”—No, that you're not, Mary. ’Elp 
“Old Crimea”"—So as I could look on comfort- ™® with the tunic, my dear. No one’s as 
able while you drove in the tacks. Ha! ha! ha! Proud of ’ls boy as ‘is father. He’s the only son 
I feel that gay today, and that strong, and young, - a “Ny - Johnny was overtook by them 
you can’t think, mum. It’s ’avin’ my boy back ney a men on the West Coast, Billy was 
again that’s doin’ it. I’l bet my pension it is! | § r : ough the ‘eart along of Lord Kitchener 
Mrs. Peppercorn, what about the decorations,eh? ®" Charlie laid down ‘is life for a friend onthe 


“oa Indian frontier. 

Ever see anything like it in your time? 

Mrs. Peppercorn—Don’t believe I never ’ave, | Mrs. Peppercorn—Poor lads! 

sergeant, ’cepting, p’r’aps, the Jubilee. My good-! ‘* Old Crimea”—Poor lads? No, no, lucky lads 
ness, I call ’em grand. | to ’ave ’ad the good fortune to die for queen and 
“Old Crimea” (beaming)—Well, not grand, country. Ah! many’s the time I’ve envied ’em 
mum. But you might call’em artistic. Now,if that privilege? Seems a strange thing that their 
I ’ad to write a truthful description of ’em for the father should’a’ begun at the Crimea as a drum- 
London papers I should use the words helegant, mer boy and ended at Tel-el-Kebir as a sergeant 
sootable, gaudy and refined. (Proudly). You without so much asalimb gone, while three of 
see, mum, it ain’t every day that a father ’as the my boys stay on their first battlefields. At times 
proud privilege of welcoming ’ome such a son as_ 1 fret to think of dyin’ in cold blood between the 
mine, mum. Lord! but I knew ’e’d be a good’un blankets. It’s an unnatural endin’ for a Sorrel, 
the very day as ’e was born, Mrs. Peppercorn. If Mrs. Peppercorn. But there’s always compensa- 
you’ll believe me, that ’Arry of mine on the very tions,mum. (He brightens and .grows excited 
day he was born ’eard the call for dinner sound again.) If I ’ad been put away in Egypt, I 
in the barrick yard, sat up, and opened ’s mouth shouldn’t ’a’ been ’ere to welcome the last of my 
as wide as it would go. That’s gospel. Look at sons ’ome again, a sergeant, like ’is father. It’s 
’im now, mentioned in dispatches for distinguished the last time, maybe, I shall wearthetunic. Lis- 
conduct in the field; a credit to ’is king, ’is coun- ten! Can you’ear’em? They’rein the barricks 
try and ’is regiment. ; now, and the colonel is a-speakin’ to ’em. 
Mrs. Peppercorn—Aye, sergeant, ’e’s a good . Where’s the soft cloth to polish up the medals? 
boy, but so’s mine, for the matter of that, al- Their faces must all be clean. 

though ’e ain’t ’ad the luck to get into the dis- Mary (rubbing them with her handkerchief)— 
patches. Here they are, father. I cansee my face in’em. 
“Old Crimea” (courteously)—Mrs. Peppercorn, Kiss me, father. 

1 stand corrected. Of course, yours isa good «Old Crimea” (kissing her)—My girl! Why 
boy, and a good soldier, too. Should I ’ave ’im you're trembling, and the tears is runnin’ down 
as a son-in-law if ’e wasn’t? But you mustn’t your cheeks! . 

mind an old man thinkin’ mostly of his own son — Mary—Are they, father? It’s because I love 
on a day like this, mum. ’Arry fills my ’eart to- youso. Although I’m nota son and a soldier, 
day, mum, and that’s a fact. A sergeant at Joma Sorrel, and I'll do my duty, whatever it 
twenty-eight is ’Arry; the youngest sergeant in maybe. I want you to remember this, father, 
the “Fighting Fifth.” Thats somethin’ to be and if,in the future, you’d like me to put off 
proud of, mum, that is. But what did you ex- marrying Willy, tell me so, and I’ll do it—be- 
pect? The son of a fightin’ man, the gran’son cause I’ma Sorrel, too! 

of a fightin’ man, and the great-gran’son of a “ Old Crimea ’—Come, come; it'll never doto let 
fightin’ man! Ah Mrs. Peppercorn, when MY your prother catch you like this. (“Auld Lang 
boy, the last of four sons, comes in at that door Syne” can be heard on a distant band.) Do you 
this mornin’ with the bran’ new stripes on his left hear that? The band’s a-playing, the boys is a- 
arm, with the sun and wind on ’is face, and ’e cheerin’; in another minute my son will be ’ome 
looks at ’is old fa her with ’is mother’s eyes agen! So stand clear of the deor, mum. so he 
and silently says, “ Father, ’ave Idone my duty 42) see the decorations as soon in it’s opened 
to my country as befits a Sorrel?” I praise God, (Mary gives a sob. Mrs. Peppercorn grasps ner 
Mrs. *Peppercorn, I shall be able to grasp ’s arm.) Ah! what did I tell ’e? I snowed it 
strong ‘and, grip it ’ard, and say, “’Arry, my Son, Jest like ’is father. No staying be’ind in bar- 
I'm proud of yer? Would that God could ’a’ jioxs to drink at the canteen. Can you ’ear the 
spared your mother to see this day!” (With firm step? That’s my ’Arry, Sergeant ’Arr 
emotion unsteadying his voice, he turns abruptly Sorrel, mentioned in dispatches. Ere 4@ Binion 
away.) You left the door open when you came pa.¢ the pillar box at the eorner a-swinging 
in, mum, and the draught must ’a’ given Me @ Gown the Row, smiling at the cheerin’ children; 


i 3s I 4 t my ’andKer- 
— (the eld be peso divil gh 0 ans past your cottage, Mrs. Peppercorn. (A helmet 
Mrs. Peppercorn (looking after him)—All right, P@Sses the window.) “Company! ’Shun! Eyes 


right!” (The old man draws himself up to atten- 

tion, with his eyes on the door.) 

“ Old Crimea” (darts forward with hands out- 
stretched and & great cry)—’ Arry, my boy! (Mrs. 
Peppercorn runs toward him and flings her arms 
round her son’s neck. Thefmovementsare almost 
simultaneous.) 

“Old Crimea” (draws back, and fumbles at 
Mary’s arm, with a terrified face, in which there 
| is almost a touch of feeble irritability)—Why, dag 
‘it, Mary, it ain’t my boy, it ain’t ’Arry! ’Tain’t 

like ’m to stay behind’at the canteen, his father 
being so close and all? My lad, where’s my son, 
Sergeant Sorrel? 

(Private Peppercorn takes his mother’s arms 
away, steps silently two paces to the front, and 
takes off his helmet, hanging his head.) 

i * Old Crimea ” (with a loud cry, catching hold 
of Mary for support)—No, no!—I’1l not believe it! 
*Arry!’Arry! The last of my sons! Oh! Gawd, 
the last of my sons! (He puts his hands to his 
eyes.) 

Mary—Father. 

Mrs. Peppercorn (on his other side)—Sergeant! 

For « moment there is a pause, the old man 
shaking with grief. Then the bugle rings out, 

| followed by the roll of a drum. The old man 

throws off the women’s hands, pulls himself 

smartly up, brings his hand to his forehead to the 

salute, and cries loudly: “‘ God save the King!”’ 
(Curtain.) 


‘OldCrimea.” Draught,indeed! Ha! ha! ha! 
—(She laughs kindly)—Dear old feller!—( Wiping 
her eyes with her apron)—Well, it’s a’appy day 
for us both, and that’s so. 

(The door is pushed open by Mary Sorrel. 
With a cared, agonized face, she looks in, and 
then enters, holding an open telegram.) | 
Mary—Mrs. Peppercorn, where’s father? 

Mrs. Peppercorn (turning, startled)—Dear 
heart alive, what is it? 

Mary—O Mrs. Peppercorn! 

(She drops the telegram and flings her apron 
over her face.) 

Mrs. Peppercorn (standing looking at the tele- 
gram in fright and fear)—There’s something 
wrong with—with my boy! The Lord ’a’ mercy 
on us, it’s bad news from Willy—Oh. (She stoops 
and picks up telegram, and reads): “Sorrel, No. 
7 Balaclava Row, Aldershot: Greatly regret— 
your son, Sergeant Sorrel, No. 51,130, died of 
-wounds on board, and was buried = at sea. 
Colonel Commanding Fifth Northumberland Fusi- 
liers.”” Oh, ‘poor old fellow. 

(From the kitchen comes the sound of ‘“‘ Old 
Crimea’s” voice singing loudly and cheerfully, 
“See, the Conquering HeroComes.”’ Mary’s sobs 
grow louder.) 

Mrs. Peppercorn (dropping the telegram and 
putting apron to her eyes)—Oh, poor “ Old 
Crimea.” All of ’em took! 

“Old Crimea” (within)—Mary! Mary! 

Mary (coming suddenly down to Mrs. Pepper- 
corn with blanched face)—Mrs. Peppercorn, we } —__. 
—it’ll kill father. 

“ Old Crimea” (within)—Mary! Dagit, 
where is the girl? 

Mary—He’s comin’. Oh, what am I to do? 
What am I todo? (She clings, crying, to Mrs. 
Peppercorn.) 

Mrs. Peppercorn—Child, child, what is there to 
be done? Don’t let ’im see you're cryin’. Best 
break it gently. He’s an old man now! 

(* Old Crimea’s ’’ voice grows nearer, humming 
vigorously. Mary flies to the door and stands 
there, choking back her tears. Mrs. Peppercorn 
hastily wipes her eyes and bends over the table. 
* Old Crimea ” enters). 

“Qld Crinea”—Now, my girl, no dawdling. 
Bustle’s the word. There’s none too much time 
to finish the decorations afore the boy comes. 
(He rubs his hands excitedly.) 

Mary—Yes, father. 

“Old Crimea ”—That’s it, my girl, that the— 
why, what’s the matter? You've been eryin’? 
Mrs. Peppercorn (hastily, with mock zeal)— 
Well, sergeant, and why shouldn’t the girl cry? 
Isn’t the regiment a comin’ ’ome, and don’t all 
girls cry when they’re goin’ to see their sweet- 


—The King. 





Historical. 

—tThe thirteen original States ratified the Con- 
stitution on the dates herewith given: New 
Hampshire, June 21, 1788; Massachusetts, Feb. 6, 
1788; Rhode Island, May 29, 1790; Connecticut, 
Jan. 9, 1788; New York, July 26, 1788; New Jer- 
sey, Dec. 18, 1787; Pennsylvania, Dec. 12, 1787; 
Delaware, Dec. 7, 1787; Maryland, April 28, 1788; 
Virginia, June 25, 1788; North Carolina, Nov. 21, 
1789; South Carolina, May 23, 1788; Georgia, Jan. 
2, 1788. 

—Coaches were first used in England in 1580; 
an act passed to prevent men riding in coaches, 
as effeminate, in 1601, began to be common in 
London, 1605; hackney coaches began in 1634, 
when Captain Baily set up four in number; were 
prohibited in 1635; fifty hackney coachmen only 
were allowed in 1637; limited to two hundred in 
1652; to three hundred in 1654; to four hundred in 
1661; to seven hundred in 1694, when they were 
first licensed; to eight hundred in 1710; to one 
thousand in 1771. , 

— Silk stockings were first worn by Henry II. 
of France, 1547. Howell says, in 1560 Queen 


Mary! 








Roberts and other generals tacked unframed on corn, with a sudden change of face, put her foot 


and she never wore cloth ones any more. He 
adds, that Henry VIII., that magnificent and ex- 
perienced prince, wore ordinary cloth hose, ex- 
cept there came from Spain, by great chance, a 
pair of silk stockings; for Spain very -early 
abounded in silk. His son, Edward VI., was pre- 
sented with a pair of Spanish silk stockings .by 
his merchant, Sir Thomas Graham, and the pres- 
ent was then much taken notice of; consequently 
the invention of knit silk stockings came from 
Spain. Others relate that William Rider, a Lon 
don apprentice, seeing at the house of an Italian 
merchant a pair of knit worsted stockings from 


Mantua, from thence ingeniously made a 
ike them, which he presented to the Earliof pee 


broke, and were the first of the kind made in 
England, 1564. The weaving of them was in- 
vented 1589. 

—Two-inch ice will sustain a man or properly 
spaced infantry, four-inch ice will carry a man on 
horseback or cavalry or light guns, six-inch ice 
heavy fleld guns, such as eighty pounders, eight- 
inch ice a battery of artillery, with carriages and 
horses, but not over one thousand pounds a square 
foot on sledges, and ten-inch ice sustains an army 
or an innumerable multitude. On fifteen-inch ice 











——aAt a meeting of the Academy of Sciencesin 
Paris on Dec. 3, Monsieur P. Garnault reported 
that in certain diseases light exercises a specfic 
curative action. The most successful treatment 
under concentrated light occurred in cases of 
muscular and articular ~rheumatism, various 
kinds of ulcers and chronic catarrh of the nose 
and ear. 

—- Experiments at the Yerkes Observatory 
have led to certain results on the heat of the stars 
that may be summarized as follows: The appa- 
ratus employed was sensitive enough to register 
the heat received from a candle fifteen miles dis- 
tant. The heat received from Arcturus was equiva- 
lent to the heat received from a candle at a dis- 
tance of about six miles. 

— A writer in the Bulletin of the Astronomical 
Society of France concludes, after an examination 
of meteorological observations all over the globe, 
that the average annual rainfall on the continents 
is as follows: South America about sixty-six 
inches, Africa thirty-two inches, North America 
about twenty-nine inches, Europe about twenty- 
nine inches, Asia about twenty-two inches, Aus- 
tralia about twenty-one inches. 

—During the eclipse of the sun in May, 1900, 
an English observer, Mr. Evershed, as reported 
at arecent meeting of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, noticed a point on the edge of the moon 
where the sun was shining through a uery deep 
valley, and where the lunar mountains seemed to 
be about thirty-five thousand feet in altitude. 
This exceeds by six thousand feet the estimated 
height of Mount Everest, the loftiest mountain on 
earth. The edge of the moon is so broken by 
peaks, ridges and valleys that the length of total- 
ity during a solar eclipse is affected by them. 


—tThe deepest hole in France is a well in the 
coal mines of Ronchamp, Upper Seine, which 
was completed in December, 1900. Its depth is 
3609 feet, and its utilizable diameter is thirteen 
feet. The shaft is walled from top to bottom and 
lined with copper where it traverses water-bear- 
ing strata. To complete it sixty months was re- 
quired. At thirty feet below the surface the 
temperature of the rock is 50° F., at the bottom 
the temperature is 117° F., although the highest 
temperature of the air in the shaft (without arti 


ficial ventilation) is 88°. 
—RMichael G. Mulhall, a noted statistician, 


died recently in London. He forecasted the 
twelfth American census within ninety-five thou- 
sand, showing how very precise and accurate 
statistical science can be in skillful hands. 
—Itis said that August Brassart, the man 
who made the first silver plate on which Louis 
Jacques Naude Daguerre made his first daguer- 
reotype, is now living at the age of eighty-one. To 
think of the changes from the daguerreotype of 
that day to the instantaneous photography of 
today, and even the transmission of such photo- 
graphs instantaneously across the continent, or 
under seas, gives an idea of the progress of the 
world within but an ordinary lifetime, for it was 
but sixty-two years ago that this invention was 
published. The inventor received a pension of 
six thousand francs, or about $1200 a year, from 
the French Government for disclosing the proc- 
ess. 


Home Dressmaking 


Hints by May Manten. 





32663 Misses’ Colf Cape 
12 -It andl <vears. 


Whether a girl plays golf or does not, the golf 
cape makes a most desirable wrap for school and 
general wear, as well as for traveling and to slip 
on over the pretty gown she wears to the informal 
evenings that all young people enjoy. Asarule, 
the material chosen is double-faced cloth, plain 
outside, plaid within, and the cape is unlined; 
but very pretty evening wraps in the same simple 
model can be made of lighter cloth, drap d’ete or 
even cashmere, lined throughout with soft silk 
and interlined with wool wadding, if a seam be 
made at the back. To cut without a.seam 58 
inch goods will be required. 

To cut this cape for a girl of 14 years of age 2 
yards of material 44 inches wide, or 14 yards 58 
inches wide, will be required. 

The pattern, No. 3663, is cut in sizes for misses 
of 12, 14 and 16 years of age. 











3774 House Jacket, 
32 to 42 in. bust. 


Boleros and bolero effects are shown upon the 
majority of imported gowns. The prevailing im- 
pression among designers is that they will retain 
first place the season through for all fancy and 
dress waists. The smart model illustrated has 
the advantage of combining all the latest features 
and of being exceedingly simple and easily made. 
The sleeves are peculiarly good, and follow the 





hearts? For joy, that’s what she’s @ eryin’ for, 


an’soamI. But she’s laughin’ now, ain’t you, Elizabeth was presented with a pair of black knit 





—Ally Sloper. 


child?—ain’t you Mary? silk stockings by her silk-woman, Mrs. Montague, 


latest French idea. The over portion is cut only 
j siightly short, and the under portion, or Paqui, 











Roofing Tin — the best 


and manufactured entirely 








This is the trade mark stamped on every sheet of MF 


evidence that it has the heaviest and richest coating of 
pure tin and new lead, dipped by the palm oil process, 


impervious to rust—will last a lifetime. 
roofer for MF Roofing Tin—or 


write to W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, Carnegie Building, Pittsburg. 
for illustrated book on roofing. 


AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, New York. 








roofing tin made. It is 
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Ask your 


by hand labor. 
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times daily, and when all 
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zen afflicted for moaths. 
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CURE 


DIZZINESS. 


A plain, straivhtforward statemznt regarding 
Rioans Tabules is herewith made by a middle-aged 
lady living ia Memphis, Tenn. I have beena great 
sufferer for years. About twelve months since I 
became a victim to dizziness or vertigo. So badly 
was I affected as to fall and become insensible. I 


the widow of a surgeon and physician. I chanced 
to read your advertisemznt and sent for fifty cents’ 


<i 
=< 
Ry 

consulted several prominent physicians, but their 
prescriptions did no good 

< have been bitterly opposed 

K— 

<. 


free from that horrible affliction, although I had 


suffzrers who may learn the virtues to be found in 
your pleasant remedy, I am yours gratefully. 





whatever. All my life I 
to patent medicine. -Am 
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I took one Tabule three 
were gone found myself 


Hoping there are other 
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\ TANT "D :—A ease 0” bad health that RIP A-N-3 will not benefit. The 

One gives relief. Note the word Kk-I-P-A-N-'S on the 
 1-P-A-N 8,10 for> certs, miy be had at any 
Ten san ‘les andone thousand testimonia!s will be mailed to any 
ad ire-s for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans Chemical Co., No.10 6’ re St., 
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cuff, falls in soft fulness to the band at 
the wrist. As illustrated the material is cash- 
mere in chartreuse green, with deep cream lace 
for revers trimming, and stock pure white 
mousseline for full front and undersleeves, and 
narrow bands of black velvet as a finish to sleeves 
and stock, but any light-weight woolen material, 
as well as foulard and the new soft taffetas, are 
equally suitable. The waist can also be part of a 
costume, or worn with an odd skirt with equal 
propriety. 

To make this waist for a woman of medium size 
34 yards of material 21 inches wide, or 2} yards 44 
inches wide, will be required, with } yard of lace 
18 inches wide for revers, and 1} yards for full 
front and undersleeves. 

The pattern, No. 3644, is cut in sizes for @ 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40-inch bust measure. 








‘3660 Boy’s Russian Blouse Suit 
2, 4 and 6 years. 

No costume is more becoming to little boys than 
the Russian suit with its long blouse and full 
trousers. The admirable model illustrated is suited 
to cloth in all colors, serge, flannel, duck, linen 
anid to velveteen and corduroy, both of which last 
are durable and satisfactory; but is never more 
attractive than in the real Russian blue Venetian 
cloth, with bands of black braid showing a tiny 
edge of gold to carry out the military idea. 

The blouse has a seamless back and straight 
fronts that are fitted by means of shoulder and 
under-arm seams. The big. sailor collar finishes 
the neck,and the shield to which the standing 
collar is attached is sewed to the left. side and 
buttoned over into place beneath the edge of the 
collar at the right. The sleeves are slightly full 
at both the shoulders and wrists, where they are 
finished with straight cuffs. Slightly below the 
actual waist line is a belt of the material stitched 


The trousers are fitted at the hips with darts, 
and are shaped with inside, outside and centre 
seams, and are closed at the sides. The lower 
edges are finished with hems or easings, in which 
elastic is inserted, by means of which the leg por- 
tions are drawn in to give the baggy effect. 

To make this suit for a boy of four years of age, 
3} yards of material 27 inches wide, 2} yards 44 
inches wide, or 1§ yards 50 inches wide, will be 
required. 

The pattern, No. 3660, is cut in sizes for boys of 
2, 4 and 6 years of age. 








3771 Misses Shirt Waist, 
12 to 16 years. 


That tucks make the most marked feature of 
the season’s styles has been established beyond 


dispute. Nowhere are they more appropriate or 
more charming than when used on the gowns de- 
signed for young girls’ wear. The smart yet 
simple shirt waist illustrated includes both those 
that run to the waist line and give a tapering 
effect, and those that are graduated to simulate a 
front yoke, and is both becoming and in the 
height of style. The model is of white batiste 
and is worn with a simple standing collar, but 
Madras, striped and plain cheviot, percale, linen 
dimity, linen lawn and all the long list of 
washable stuffs as well as wash silks, taffetas, 
Louisines and the lighter waisting woolen materi- 
als are eminently well suited to the design; but 
when any of the latter are used the lining is 
desirable, while cotton and linen fabrics require 
to be made unlined. 

To cut this waist for a miss of 14 years of age 
3} yards of material 21 inches wide, 24 yards 27 
inches wide, 2 yards 32 inches wide or 13 yards 44 
inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, No. 3771, is cut in sizes for misses 
of 12, 14 and 16 years of age. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern illus- 
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MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 





and closed with a harness buckle. 
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St. Albans Notes. ¥ Gade Aye 

It is said there are more ‘horses in St. 
Albans today that can go a mile in any time 
from 2.35 down to 2.074 than were ever 
owned here at one time before. The local 
horsemen are quite jubilant over the pros- 
pects for a good racing season, and are more 
than pleased to know that Mr. A. J. Prarie 
will again manage the track. He came here 
last year, and by his uniform courtesy “and 
fair dealings has won a host of friends. 
Prior to coming to St. Albans Mr. Prarie 
was training and driving in Montreal and 
St. Johns, P. Q. He is a level-headed, 


painstaking trainer, and particularly suc- 
cessful with young and refractory colts. He 
has some good ones to campaign this year— 
some that have been tried, and others that 
are as yet an unknown quantity. 

Among the former is Candetta (2.349), by 
Candidate (2.164); dam, Ben Morrill Girl, by 
_Ben Morrill. She is a clean, straight-trotter 
and got her mark at Plattsburgh last season. 
Another is the pacing mare Topsey Rooker 
(2.263), a light chestnut with a “ bright, 
cana *? disposition. Her sire is Rooker; 
dam, a thoroughbred mare. Mr. Prarie 
bought her in Lindséy, Ont., when three 
years old, and campaigned her for the first 
time last year. - 

Sherman Wilkes, by Red- Wilkes, dam, 
Dandylion, by Lambert, will make shig first 
appearance in public this season. ‘Yfe"is a 
pacer, and has been driven a mile in 2.28, 
after being idle for about six weeks, while 
Mr. Prarie was away from home. 

Mr. C. W. Reagan has some “ blue bloods ” 
in his stable. For instance, the stallion 
Palori, by Palo Alto (2.08%); dam, Lorella, 
by Piedmont (2.17}). Another is Bessie 
Burns, by Bobby Burns, Her dam is Bessie 
H. (2.193), by Warder. The pets in Mr. 
Reagan’s family are two colts, one a filly by 
Palori, dam by Duane, grandam by Clay- 
brino. The other is a stallion by Palori; 
dam, Bessie Burns. 

Mr. A. A. Duba has a colt of which he 
feels proud. His sire is Charley Jerome, he 
by Jerome Eddy (2.164); dam by Alten ; 
grandam by Columbus. Mr. Duba did- not 
break his colt until. November, but some 
that have been going at a 2.28 clip have had 
sharp work to keep out of his way. 

Mr. R. F. Soule has a good one in his 
black pacing mare Raven. She is by Ben F. 
(2.295), by Ben Franklin, dam of Morgan 
stock. She willstart in the races this sea- 
son and Mr. Soule thinks it will take a good 
one to beat her. 

The stallion Dick Nelson, by Nelson (2.09), 
has been wintering at the farm of Albert 
H. Rublee near this city. ‘* Dick ’’got his 
record at Rigby last season. 

Decoration Day will probably be the open- 
ing day at the St. Albans track. An ‘effort 
will be made to have an alluiay meeting, and 
later on it is proposed to have a meeting at 
which breeders can have an opportunity to 
exhibit their stallions, mares, suckers and 
anything in the shape of horsetlesh. 

MORELAND. 
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Worcester Notes. 

With the death of Charles E. Mosher, at his 
home in Fitchburg, Mass., last week, Worcester 
County lost its oldest and at one time its foremost 
horse trainer. For many years Mr. Mosher had 
enjoyed a reputation that was national, although 
for recent seasons he has raced his string almost 
exclusively over New England tracks, his ad- 
vanced age and failing health preventing him from 
going far away from the home in Fitchburg that 
he loved so well. The black mare Zanita (2.14) 
and the Cromwell gelding Jimmy B., which he 
tracked through New England circuits a few 
years ago, will be remembered by allrace goers 
and readers of the AMERICAN HORSE BREEDER. 

Mr. Mosher began his career as a horseman 
nearly fifty years ago, and since that time until 
his death had made the care and management of 
track performers his life work. He had not 
always lived in Fitchburg, but he came into the 
State from Vermont when a young man and set- 
tled first at Lawrence, where he built and for a 
time managed the first trotting park that city 
had. It was while at Lawrence that he bought 
the mare Blanche for 3400 and subsequently sold 
her to parties represented by Jem Mace for 
$10,000. Blanche subsequently took a trotting 
record of 2.20, and her sale by Mosher put the 
young horseman upon his feet financially. 

Asatrainer and driver Mosher first came into 
general promise when he had the noted stallion 
Onawa. The stallion went into“Mosher’s hands 
as a three-year-old, but nevet showed marked 
speed until three years later. In all Onawa won 
seventy-two (?) races, which is more than are 

redited to any other stallion ing or dead, and 
his gross winnings amounted to considerably 
over $100,000. Onawa’s race record made to high- 
wheeled sulky many years ago was 2.22}, and 
hitched double with a running mate Onawa 
had trotted the mile in 2.183. Mosher kept the 
grand old stallion at his farm in Fitchburg until 
about a year ago, when he decided to humanely 
put him out of existence, and his bones now rest 
in the Fitchburg trotting park. He was twenty- 
seven years old at the time of his death. The 
black mare Zanita was a daughter of the old 
horse. 

Simple yet impressive funeral exercises were 
held Saturday afternoon at Mr. Mosher’s late 
home in Fitchburg, and many Worcester horse- 
men paid the delicate compliment of attending 
the funeral out of respect for the man whom they 
had learned to admire and to respect. 

There is. every indication that the half-mile 
track at Greendale, one of Worcester’s suburbs, 
will be utilized by many out-of-town horsemen 
for training purposes the coming season. All the 
tracks over which races are regularly held in this 
vicinity are especially aceessible from Worces- 
ter, and visiting trainers, who raced over the 
Greendale course last season, declare that for 
training the track at Greendale {is about as slick 
as anything they have ever struck. Last fall Seth 
Griffin spent several days at the track getting it 
nto shape before the frosts and snow came. 
More than one man will. be disappointed if a 
parlor course isnot the result in not so very many 
weeks from now, 

At this early dateit is impossible to give a list 
of the trainers that will be counted among the 
number. John Kervick and Walter C. Warren 
are of course fixtures. Aside from two years, 
when Worcester didn’t have a track and in con- 
sequence he was forced to take stable room at 
Readville, Kervick has always made Worcester 
track his home. His string this season will be 
headed by the brown pacing gelding Carmine 
(2.103), by Symboleer (2.094). Carmine has been 
entered in the 2.09 and 2.10 early-closing pacing 
purses all the way down the Grand Circuit, and is 
considered a good prospect in his class. Alto- 
gether Kervick will have a stable of from twelve 
to fifteen horses, but told your representative 
yesterday that he would not be able to announce 
its exact makeup for some time yet. 

Walter C. Warren has entered into partnership 
with Nelson W. Jones, and a string of twenty 
stalls have been reserved for them. The. three 
pacers, Baby Strathmore (2.123), Arius (2.16}) and 
McAleer (2.264), will serve as the nucleus of their 
string. Warren will do the driving for the com- 
bination in the races in which horses from their 
string are entered. 

A. B. Brunell, who sold the gray pacing geld- 
ing Peter Turney (2.114) to parties in Amesbury, 
Mass., a few weeks ago,will buy one or two green 
pacers this spring with no marks but fast tria 
performances. Brunell tracked Peter Turney for 
four seasons, and cleared up many dollars through 
the gelding’s speed. 

The gray mare Ella C. (2.133), owned by Dr. F. 
H. Kendrick, foaled last Sunday a brown stud colt, 
the sire of which is Col. John E. Thayer’s Baron 
Wilkes (2.18). A half brother to this colt. owned 
by Edward Moulton of Worcester, and sired by 
Allandorf (2.19}), has been entered in the Futuri- 
ties, to be decided next season at Readville and 
Hartford. 
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RALPH REX, 2.26 3-4, by RALPH WILKES, 2.06 3-4. Property of. J. S. McElwain, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Jolm N. Watson sold this week to New Bedford | ‘in your valuable paper. No matter what may be He was easy to break, a nice goer and fast 
walker, but come to’ ask him to show speed and 


he could not go a little bit. He tried my patience 
agreat deal. He was willing to go, but could not 
go fast. Ithen commenced to drive him in the 
He com- 
1 drove hima 
few times that way and then drove him in thet. 
I never had any trouble with him} 
There’ was an ice track at Water- 
ville, four miles from where IF lived, and every’y’ 
time I took hini there he improved much. Thaé! 
letup for us, because the last lot of horses are | Winter was an open one, no snow, and the ice was 


parties the chestnut mare Oriole (2.184), by Gillig | 
(2.23}). Oriole is a pacer, and was brought to 
Woreester by Mr. Watson for snow purposes. 
She was driven some on the Speedway during the 
winter, and proved very fast in brush work. 
“THE ROADMAN.” 
Worcester, April 1, 1901. 
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Hartford News. 

The managers of Charter Oak Park have de- 
cided to build a new half-mile track on the south- 
east side of the grounds, that was plowed and 
graded last fall, after the Grand Circuit meeting 
took place. The new track is to accommodate, in 
its infield, a complete athietic surface for all out- 
door games. The half-mile track will be arranged 
so as to accommodate the trainers who wish to 
locate here and work their horses during the win- 
ter. It will be covered and fitted up in about the 
same way as the Jewettville (N. Y.) track is for 
winter training. The Gentlemen's Driving Club 
will, in all probability, use this track for their 
matinee races, as the old track on Albany avenue 
will be given up on June 1, when the driving 
club’s lease expires. 

Messrs. Welch and Jones have expended nearly 
$70,000 on improvements since they bought the 
property a few years ago. They have made 
Charter Oak Park one of the best race tracks in 
the country, and, when the Grand Circuit Meeting 
is held there this” season, horsemen will find that 
the new topdressing, which was put on since the 
last meeting, has made it one of the “ fastest ” 
tracks in the circuit. 

The first social gathering of the driving club 
members under the new committee of amusement 
was enjoyed Friday evening, at the club quarters 
in the Cheney building. During the evening 
Nearly one hundred members called, partook of 
the light refreshments and listened § to the 
orchestral music, while twelve tables were used 
at whist. The play was under control of Daniel 
Benjamin of the amusement committee, and con- 
tinued until ten-thirty, at which hour the score 
cards were compared and prizes awarded. The 
scorecards showed Wesley E. Deming the win- 
ner of first prize and Eugene Hyde the second, 
Warren Forbes third and D. H. Weeks fourth 
prize. The awards were made by president O. H. 
Thrall. Then followed tenor solos by Dr. Barrett 
and quartette selections by the Driving Club 
quartette. The accompanist was the young 
composer,- Harry Walters. At midnight the 
chorus sang “ Auld Lang Syne,’’ and the even- 
ing’s entertainment closed. 

By the middle of next-week there will be a num- 
ber of trainers at Charter Oak. McCleary, Me- 
Carty, Cheney, Mart. Demarest, Rennick, Clark, 
and a number of others are already booked for 
the season. Among the other trainers that. will 
locate at the track this spring are Fred Hyde, 
Fred Reynolds, Mat Darcy, Joe Dennis, Harry 
Brusie, Edw. Bowdoin, W. L. White. Mert. Ful- 
ton, Mike Conlin and Allen Risk, who will pre- 
pare their stables for the half-mile circuits. 

The report comes from Baltimore that the 
Lawson stable attacts a great many visitors to 
Pimlico Track to see the horses worked out. 
All the horses are well, and are taking their early 
work amid weather that is June like. Trainer 
Gateomb will bring them back to Charter Oak 
Park the first of May, to finish preparations for 
the season's campaign. 

Harry Peck of this city sold his trotter Red 
Bird (2.254). by Red Wilkes, at the sale in Madi- 
son-square Garden last week for $345,to Mr. J. 
Wilson of New York city, who will use him on the 
Speedway this summer. Red Bird was one of the 
best sleigh horses in Hartford this winter, and 
Mr. Peck offered to match him against any trotter 
in the city, for * fun’ or money, but did not find 
any one to accept his challenge. 

Secretary George Deming, of the Moore Park 
Association is getting ready to hold a meeting at 
the Windsor Track, Decoration Day, May 30. 

The Abbot, Charley Herr, Cresceus, Boralma, 
race is not a thing of the past, so reports say. 
There is every reason to believe from present in- 
dications these four big stars will meet on 
Labor Day at Charter Oak Park. 

Another “ pipe dream ” is on. The owner of 
Joe Patchen wants to bet $100,000 (?) that Ana- 
conda can't beat his horse in a match race. 

The New England half-mile circuit is badly 
arranged this season, and it will make a big 
difference in getting entries, as horsemen cannot 
stand those long jumps. The shipping expense 
will amount to nearly three times as much as it 
did last season, according to the way dates have 
been taken this year. 

Itis reported in New Haven that Mr. J. H. 
Bronson has engaged Andy McDowell to take 
charge of his stable, and drive Coney (2.023) this 
season. Mr. McDowell will give up his engage- 
ment with Captain Tuthill. 

Secretary Gocher of the National Trotting As- 
sociation is using “ old’? Guy (2.093) on the road. 
The old horse is in good condition, and can step 
down the road with the best ofthem. —_. 

Yourstruly, ‘LE Roy.” 

Hartford, Ct., Mareli 30. 1901, 
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Demand for French Coach Horses. 


With us the past year has been more than usu- 
ally busy. We imported more horses from France 
last year than any other three concerns com- 
bined. In order to procure such a large number 
of horses and be certain that they were the best to 
be found in France, it was necessary for one of 
the members of the firm to spend the larger part! 
of the year across the water, where he gave his 
whole attention to inspecting and selecting our 
stallions. His long stay in France has given Mr. 
McLaughlin the opportunity to learn to speak the 
language fluently, although he learned French at 
our State University. 

We have no doubt a large share of our business 
is due to the prominent notices you have given us 
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the cause; we have received more inquiries for 
Percheron and French coach stallions during the 
past twelve months, tian we have received in 
the half dozen years previous. 

Since the arrival of our last importation we 
have been extremely busy in preparing a cata- 
logue of our horses imported. last year, which we 
have finally placed inthe hands of our printer 
and will have ready for distribution in avery short 
time. When through with the work of preparing 
this catalogue we find that there will not be a | 


now in the best of condition, and every one of | 
them is ready to offer for sale. Since their arrival 
in Columbus we have not had one of them sick 
From the day they landed here they have been 
in the best of health and have hardly missed a 
feed, not one of them, and as a result our horses 
look finely, and, in fact, are the best lot that ever 
were imported from France. There is probably 
no other establishment in existence in the world, 
save the single exception of the National Stud 
Stables of France, where so many stallions can be 
found asin our numerous stables. 

Last year in France Mr. McLaughlin selected a 
large number of stallions with the purpose in 
vy ew of exhibiting them at Paris, the fact that we 
won every first prize possible with a single ex- 
ception is proof positive that the best raised in 
France came to Columbus. 

Our suecess in the past selling first-class horses 
proves to us that the farmers and breeders 
in America demand the best regardless of 
cost. We wish that a representative of your 
paper could come at this time and inspect our 
horses because we would be proud to show them, 
and have no doubt about what a good judge of 
horses would say respecting them. 

Yours very truly, 
McLAUGHLIN BROTHERS. 
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Newport Notes. 


The mare Daisy Stokes, recently advertised in 
the HORSE BREEDER, is booked to Jsland Wilkes 
Jr. (2.064). This should be the right cross to 
produce 2.10 speed. 

Mr. I. O. Blake, owner of Island Wilkes (2.133) 
and Island Wilkes Jr. (2.064), has just returned 
with his trainer, Fred Pickle, from Easton, Pa., 
where they bought Js/and Lad, a four-year-old 
gelding by Island Wilkes. Mr. Blake paid $1500 
for this fellow and says he will buy all the Island 
Wilkeses he can find at that price if they can 
show him the same amount of speed. 

Island Wilkes seems to be appreciated in New- 
port, Vt. He has served fifteen mares since Jan. 
1 at the Newport Stock Farm at that town. 

Mabel S. (2.294) foaled a nice filly on Feb. 28. It 
was sired by Zsland Wilkes Jr. (2.064) and was 
dropped at Newport Stock Farm. This one, 
with her full sister, Ila Marie, that was so very 
fast last season, are his only foals. This last one 
has been named in the Hartford Futurity to be 
raced in 1904, as she is a very promising foal. 

P. T. McCabe, trainer at Newport Stock Farm, 





| them all winter. They did a big winter’s work 
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single harness when the snow roads were good. 


ison his way home from the West with some 
horses. It looks now as though there would be a 
larger number of horses in training at Memphre 
magog Park than ever before. 

Lizzie Wilkes (2.08}) soon goes to Hartford to be 
bred to Island Wilkes Jr. (2.06}) and to be fitted 
for the coming season. She is entirely cured of 
her corns and seems fit to race against the very 
best in her class. Very truly, 

J. iH. GAINES. 
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The Black Hawks of Years Gone By. 


Charles Brooks kept a store in Lenoxville and 
did a large business. He dealt in all sorts of 
wares. Asthe old saying is: ** You could pur- 
chase anything, from a needle to an anchor,” 
there. He was a keen man and also an excellent 
judge of horses. It was his custom during the 
winter to pick up horses, fatten them up and send 
a string to Boston every spring. He used to stop 
at all the towns on his way down and trade and 
sell those horses. Tam going to refer to one of 
those trips. It must have been some time late in 
the forties, judging from the age of the horses 
that I will deseribe later, that, while in Boston, 
Mr. Brooks traded for a small black stallion said 
to be by Black Hawk. He was about 154 hands 
high and would weigh about 950 pounds. There 
was nothing very attractive about his appear- 
ance, but on examining his points he was all 
right everywhere. 

Mr. Brooks disposed of all his stock except this 
black stallion. He started home with him ex- 
pecting to dispose of him on his way back. He 
proved to be one of the greatest road horses Mr. 
Brooks ever owned, and after using him a few 
days he did not want to dispose of him. He used 
him for his road horse, as in those days there was 
no railroad and men traveling {through the coun- 
try had to use horses for that purpose. Mr. 
Brooks told me he never used any horse with so 
much satisfaction as he did Black Hawk. He 
never stood him for service, and only occasion- 
ally bred him to a few mares. 

In the year 1854 my brothers traded for a farm 
and stock in Compton, and among the stock there 
were a pair of black .colts, three and four years 
old, respectively. The four-year-old had been 
used some. He was badly handled and I hada 
good deal of trouble with him, but finally got rid 
of his bad tricks. In the fall of 1855 1 hitched 
these two colts to a logging sled and logged with 


and came out in the spring without a scratch. 
When the ground was ready I hitched them to a 


night and it had. the desired effect. 
menced to show me a hice gait. 


daytime. 
after that. 


clear from shore to shore. 


| Waterville was a small place, but I have seen 
as many as two hundred people there to see us 
| trot. I went over one afternoon to work my 
horse, and the trotters were all there. Among 
the crowd was Avery Killam, a jolly fellow, 
always ready for fun. He proposed a race, and 
came to me, and wanted me to put my horse in it: 
I told him to try the rest, and I would think it 
over. As I stood I would either lose $5 or win] 


$50, as there were ten competitors. As I was THE EAGLE-WINKER MFG 


considering the matter Mr. McGovern said to me, 
‘Do you think of putting your colt in this race?” 
I told him that was my intention. He replied 


how it would seem. 
By this time Mr. Killam came along and I 
handed him my $5, the whole amount of my 


I saw the cunning ones wink at each other at my 


and knew I could beat the gang. 





could not stay. 
The drivers in the race were J. Harvey, M 


Blake, Terence MeGovern, Martin Norton, John 
McClarey, Charles Rice, Avery Killam, Arkell 


Oliver, Mr. Coswell and the writer. The race 


was to be mile heats, best two out of three. We 


lined up for a standing start and when we got the | 


word off we went. We had not gone more than 
whole gang. I morethan double distanced the 


a distance flag in those days. The crowd 
was badly beaten. Waldron Page was there 
with Kit Casey. Of course she was not in the 
race, as she was called a 2.30 trotter. Mr. Killam 
took Mr. Page one side and said, “‘ We are beaten 
if youdo not help.” Mr. Page objected and said, 
““T have two reasons for refusing to do so. In 
the first place I do not think it would be manly on 
my part to interfere with this boy, as he is a 
stranger, and my other objection is that Ido not 
think Kit Casey has speed enough to send him to 
a break.” 

They laughed at him and called him a coward. 
He finally consented to drive a longside of Black 
Hawk. I saw there was a job being put ‘up, but 
Thad a good opinion of Mr. Page and did not 
think he would descend to anything that was low. 
By this time we were again ordered to line up. 
When I saw Mr. Page get ready I was on to what 
was up. We got away and 1 let Black Hawk 
step along some to get away from the yelling 
crowd. I should say I had gone about a quarter 
when Flooked behind and saw Kit Casey coming. 
She was gaining on me fast, I had made up my 
mind to let her go along and Keep my horse back, 
but as she drew up closer I saw that it made him 
somewhat uneasy, and if I did not let him go he 
would break. I slackened hima little, and by 
this time Kit was up about even. We trotted a 
quarter in this way. It seemed to me as if Black 
Hawk's legs moved like machinery ; he had what 
is called a frictiontess gait, but Kit made a skip 
how and then, finally making a wild break and 
eut her quarters. She did not bother me any 
more. When I got home my competitors were at 
the three-ajuarters. 

I never saw so much excitement in so small a 
crowd. When Charles Rice got out of his wagon 
he came to me and said, “* What will you take for 
Black Hawk?” “ $375," I replied. He said he 
would take him, and he told some of those stand- 
ing around that if I had said 8500 he would have 
paid it. Rice kept him a short time and sold him 
toa partyin Portland for $500. He ran away 
shortly after Rice sold him and in the aecident 
contracted a bone spavin that fixed him for life. 

Black Hawk was the handsomest horse I ever 
saw. He weighed 1050 pounds and was 15.3 high. 
He had the finest shaped head I ever saw. It was 
perfect, with dark hazel eyes, a nice long neck 
set upon a pair of oblique shoulders, well-ribbed, 
short back, round hips, a splendid tail which he 
carried well up, fine set of feet and legs, 
altogether he had the most style of any horse lt 
ever saw. He would sell for $2000in New York 
today. 

So much for the Black Hawks. 

Sherbrooke, P. Q. _ JOHN HARKNESS. 
a _ae 
A wise manis onthe lookout for a good thing. 
German Peat Moss, sold by (. B. Barrett, 45 
North Market street, for horse bedding, is one 
of the good things of ban world. 
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plow and turned forty acres over. They stood 
their work well. I was careful of them as I did | 
not think there was another such pair of horses } 
living. I was then eighteen years old and a boy | 
at that. | 
I turned them out to pasture and they ran out} 
until fall, when they came to the stable in fine 
shape. ° The oldest one was then five years old | 
and I got him so he behaved like a gentleman. | 
He made one of the best road horses 1 ever had 
the pleasure of riding after. He was inclined to, 
pull some, but I coaxed him out of that habit so 
that a lady could drive him. He would road from 
seven to fifteen miles an hour if necessary. He 





stood 15.2 hands high and weighed 950 pounds. 
sold him to a gentleman from the Demerara 
Islands for $100.50, which was called a good price 
way back in the fifties. I afterwards met the 
man I sold him to and he told me the horse lived 
until he was thirty years old, and he said, 
although he had ridden horses all his life, he 
never met one that was a patch on Black Hawk. 
Thusends the story of the older of my Black 
Hawks. 


Now about the four-year-old. I broke him to 
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tween ce eth or or 


“ You are a silly boy. You know weecan all beat 
you.” I told him he was very kind to advise me, pets NS 
but I had never been in a race, and wanted to see 


finances, and which I had been. saving for the 
past six months to get a pair of calf boots with. 


being such a greeny. I had driven with them all, 
When they | 
would drive with me I used to go with them a) 
short dash, and then pull Black Hawk back. | 
They claimed he had a fine way of going, but 


25 rods before I took the lead and soon lost the , 


whole lot, but there was no such thing as} 
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The fastest double-gaited stallion at 12 yrs., the sire of 15 with race records from 
833.00 TO INSURE. 


RED HEART. 


At 11 yrs. the sire of Red Seal (2.10), Chain Shot (2.11), and 9 other standard perfor 
Red Wilkes and we (2.224) (the first 2 year old to beat 2.30); grandam, Mil 


$25.00 TO INSURE. 


Best facilities for proper care of mares at $6 per month before May 1, after May 1 > 
A. G. DANFORTH & SON, Washington. Fil. 


2.26 I-4 at Two Years 
2.19 at Three feats 





1911 MARSHLAND STUD /91! 





3 


’ 2.15 1-2 
| DVERTISER Sire of Adbell, 2. 
(the world’s champion 
yea rling); Dolador, 2.20; Nordica, 2.19}; 
ithra, 2.144; Everard, 2.19%, ete. By ELEc- 
TIONEER, out of LULU Winkes, § 
by George Wilkes FEE $5 $5 0 


LL. H. FINLEY, Supt., 





LORD OF THE MANOR 


ps oy oon KING, out of a 


oes. ‘prothe oF 1imes. c 
u rot ~— to uady of t! 
Manor, 2 2.044. “FE cc $25 


STONY FORD, ORANGE CO N.Y: 





LARABIE THE GREAT, 3 x: 


SIRE, JAY BIRD—KATE BROOKS, a of Sin 2.2¢ 


a) 
ro 
_ 


on. Will make season of 1901 at Lexington, Ky. 


_— 16 hands, bam hs 1200 pounds, very handsome breeder, and champions! 


Usual return privileges. auras 


re . Lb. TARL”™ ™N. 





FEE $SO..... 





| one = = avery _ trotter. 
‘Sons of Baron 


BARON PATCHEN, 


Dam, Lady Patchen, the $10,000 mare by Mambrino Patchen; el dam, Mathil sa 
Baron Patchen is four years old 15.2 hands, is strongly built; has perfect legs and tec’ ideal 
waliis blood — are on very best fora speed peoaee er, a - ny is one 

es are e coming sires of race horses, anc aron 
of hi his vest. Service Fee, $50.00, with usual return priv me 


The Best Bre: al 
BARON AES. 


- HAWKINS, Lave: — 





POTENTIAL 20588 


Bred 1891. Sire of 7 with records from 2.173 

to 2.29} at 8 years of age. By Prodigal, 2.16, 

out of Helen T. (sister to Arion, 2.073), by 

Electioneer. Bredinthe purple and a sire 
: of trotters. Mares from a distance cared for. 
. FEE........... $40. 





SB. FH. 


NONESUCH, . 


By Ashland ee 2.17} Rig. 

Gentry, 2.003); dam by \ nate 

marek.’ A 1¢-hand bay’ w:! a 

four years old. Here isa | Dealt 

conformation, and one that 

that the publie will pay a go 
FEE............ 830. 


TUTHILL, Goshen 





His Book Filled Early Last Year. 


Sire of Grattan Boy, . Palmyra Bo: 

his get trained, 1 thers cir records avernge 2th Glva 
game race horse, and he reproduc 

and to the experienced breeder th oe bank 


Write the Farm for © ogue: 


GRATTAN 2.13 


a, 2.11}, ete. These are 
AN is a handsome, lech) 
Nov otieen sire is enjoying greate! 


that is the big point of the whole story. 





CECILIA 


Write the Farm fer Catalegue. 


2, 2. 22 By ELECTIONEER-CECIL. 2d 
pion two-year-old trotting geldin- fi 
aaa 7 others, including Battlesign 2.13}. 9 The > pert 

tioneer in Northern Illinois. A colt trotter himself and a sire of colt trotters. Will make Ue > il. 


GRATTAN STOCK FARM. Prairic ' ed es sls 











set of Wallace’s American R , Vol. 1 to 16, inclusive. 
postpaid. fold by all dealers. sont, vine niet eked, Ba ONE 2 oy DOLLARS ($100). A valua’ tion to the Horseman's == 
K 8S. DURE CO., Wilmington, Dei. invaluable to the student interested in Vols. 1 and 2, are out of print 4” 
COLLINS & MORRISON, Omaha, Neb. gecured, Address OLIVER, P. 0. Box 1985, Boston, Mass: 


TROTTING REGISTER FOR SALE, 
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